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UNESCO 


HE General Conference of the United Na- 

tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 

Organization is now holding its first ses- 
siou, at Paris. The Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO was established a year ago, before the 
Charter of UNESCO had been ratified either by 
the nations that will be its members or by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, which 
has now approved the agreement which gives 
UNESCO status as one of the agencies of the UN 
Economic and Social Council. The opening of 
the general Conference, however, marks the suc- 
cess of a long campaign by educators to establish 
an international educational organization, to 
gain explicit recognition and mention of educa- 
tion in the United Nations Charter, and to com- 
mit the United Nations to responsibility for a 
range of activities that relate to education, in- 
tellectual cooperation, and cultural relations. 

The over-all purpose of UNESCO is broadly 
stated in its Charter: “to contribute to peace and 
security.” The range of activities through which 
this purpose is to be served is wide, but the actual 
powers of UNESCO are limited. The Charter of 
the United Nations authorizes its General Assem- 
bly to conduct studies in education, directs its 
Economic and Social Council to promote inter- 
national cooperation, and makes its Trusteeship 
Council responsible for advancing education of 
natives in dependent areas and for an annual re- 
port to the General Assembly on Education in 
each such area, There is no authorization of in- 
tervention in any nation that may adopt educa- 
tional policies which threaten the maintenance 
of peace. 

The UNESCO Charter similarly forbids inter- 
vention in aspects of education that are within 
the domestic jurisdiction of its members. Open- 
ing with the declaration that “Since wars begin 
in the minds of men it is in the minds of men 
that the defences of peace must be constructed,” 
the UNESCO Charter proposes to promote peace 
and security through international cooperation 
and diffusion of information and development of 
international understanding. More specifically, 
UNESCO is to assist the free flow of ideas and 
information through mass media—the press, mo- 
tion pictures, and the radio—, through educa- 
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tional conferences, and through exchange of 
teachers and students. It will try to facilitate the 
exchange, free of customs duties, of educational 
publications and audio-visual materials, It will 
make and encourage research and studies on edu- 
cational problems, including the treatment of the 
various nations in textbooks. It will aid such 
countries as may need and request help in im- 
proving educational and cultural activities, and 
will provide information about objectives of edu- 
cation, courses of study, and teaching procedures. 
It will encourage voluntary, or non-governmental, 
organizations concerned with various interna- 
tional aspects of education. It will promote the 
idea of equality of educational opportunity and 
suggest ways of preparing all youth for its re- 
sponsibilities, 


HE Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, 
"T which has been at work for many months, 
first in London and later in Paris, has made even 
more specific proposals for possible activities of 
UNESCO. It defines education broadly, in terms 
not only of nursery and primary schools, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and higher edu- 
cation but of adult education and informal edu- 
cational activities of youth organizations. It takes 
account of educational responsibilities of the 
home and the educational activities of trade 
unions, industries, professional organizations, 
and other agencies. It includes within education 
all areas which are involved in the development 
of well-rounded, responsible members of society 
—the arts and sciences, vocational training, citi- 
zenship, and health, among others. 

The Preparatory Commission proposes, as de- 
sirable UNESCO activities, the encouragement 
of all educational practices that increase mutual 
understanding and respect among the peoples of 
the world, that tend to relax tensions among na- 
tions, and combat inequalities of race and con- 
dition. It also proposes that the Organization 
make recommendations concerning educational 
policy and method, including international agree- 
ments relating to education, and that it encour- 
age and produce materials useful to education, 
ranging from research monographs to popular 
teaching aids. 

Among other activities suggested to the Gen- 
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eral Conference of UNESCO are the develop- 
ment of an educational library and information 
center; the pablication of an educational jour- 
nal and yearbook; the appointment of a com- 
mittee on educational statistics; the production 
of teaching materials on international coopera- 
tion; the establishment of a commission on fun- 
damental education; an analysis of textbooks, 
especially in history, civics, and geography; the 
calling of a world conference on university train- 
ing in international relations; and provisions for 
field work by UNESCO staff members, and for 
multiplication of staff contacts with educators 
around the world. 

Further specific suggestions that have been ad- 
vanced include the founding of a world univer- 
sity in Geneva, New York, Washington, Rome, 
or elsewhere; sponsorship of an educational work- 
shop in international affairs, in or near Paris, in 
the summer of 1947; creation of an international 
film pool; the listing of experts in fields of edu- 
cation; preparation of bibliographies in educa- 
tion; establishment in several areas of UNESCO 
centers, libraries, and exhibit rooms; publication 
of a world educational journal; publication of 
bi-lingual textbooks, and of a common history of 
all nations. Further proposals suggested to the 
Preparatory Commission concern the production 
of films on international cooperation, and on 
life in different countries; micro-filming of books 
and documents; and establishment of a world- 
wide radio university. 

Obviously the General Conference at Paris has 
a long and extremely far-reaching agenda. How 
many activities it will decide to undertake im- 
mediately, how successful it will be in enlisting 
the cooperation and support of nations—includ- 
ing those of the U.S.S.R.—which are not yet mem- 
bers of UNESCO, and how successful a program 
of stimulating and encouraging educational ad- 
vance through influence and persuasion will 
prove to be can only be known from future 
events. 


Tue UNrTep STATES AND UNESCO 


HE UNESCO Charter recommends the es- 

tablishment in each member nation, of a na- 
tional commission on educational, scientific, and 
cultural cooperation. The United States National 
Commission held its first meeting in Washington 
September 23-26, It has a membership of one hun- 
dred, including sixty representatives of educa- 
tional, scientific, cultural, and civic organizations, 


and forty members selected by the Department of 
State, of whom fifteen represent the interests of 
state and local authorities, and ten represent the 
Federal Government; the remaining fifteen are 
members at large. 

The National Commission is intended to serve, 
in the words of the Department of State, “as a 
direct and permanent link between United States 
citizens and the American delegation” to 
UNESCO. The agenda for the September meet- 
ing of the Commission included ways in which 
the press, radio, and films can contribute to in- 
ternational understanding; how to reduce and 
eliminate obstacles to the free flow of informa- 
tion across national boundaries; world-wide co- 
operation to promote literacy; establishment of 
international youth clubs; the exchange of sci- 
entific information; the promotion of exchanges 
in the arts; and future conferences on funda: 
mental problems in the social sciences and phi- 
losophy. The sessions were also concerned with 
ways in which schools and colleges, scientific 
societies, and national organizations interested 
in furthering the international understanding can 
take part in the work of UNESCO. 

Similar matters were considered at a World 
Conference of the Teaching Profession held at 
Endicott, New York, under NEA sponsorship, 
last August. 


‘TEACHERS AND UNESCO 


BVIOUSLY all teachers have an interest in 
and responsibility to UNESCO. Its con- 
cept of education embraces all fields and workers 
at all levels and in all aspects of school and out- 
of-school educational activity. All teachers—and 
other citizens—have a stake in its purpose of pro- 
moting peace and security. Its program can suc 
ceed only as teachers everywhere both help to 
mold and help to implement its program. 
Social studies teachers in particular should 
view with satisfaction the prospect of enlisting 
the prestige, the resources, and the leadership of 
UNESCO in improving programs of citizenship 
and international understanding around the 
world. For only as all nations move ahead to- 
gether in such programs can any single nation rely 
on cooperation rather than force, and on educa- 
tion rather than nationalistic indocrination for 
the preservation of its security and the directing 
of its resources toward the improvement of gen- 
eral well-being rather than military strength. 
Ervinc M. Hunt 
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The South in Social Studies Textbooks 





—_—_—_— 


Jonathan C. McLendon, Jr. 











URVEYS of teaching materials for analysis 
of their treatment of a particular geo- 
graphic area constitute a recent trend in the 

field of education. Thus, studies of Latin Amer- 
ica and the Far East in teaching materials have 
recently appeared, and others concerning Canada 
and Russia are in progress. A survey of the treat- 
ment accorded the South in social studies text- 
books has proved similarly illuminating. 

“The South” is not a definitive term. For pur- 
poses of this study it is regarded as that area ly- 
ing between and including Georgia and Texas, 
Florida and Virginia. ‘This region is typically re- 
garded as a romantic, hospitable, scenic, and 
playground area, also as a mystic, oligarchic, dis- 
sentionist, immoral, and backward area. “The 
land of sunshine and flowers” is also “the land 
of malaria and hookworm.” In spite of widely 
varying characteristics within the South, the states 
in this region do have many qualities that dis- 
tinguish them as a group from the rest of the 
nation. 

The South is an area of great physical and hu- 
man wealth. More than one fourth of the land 
and people of the United States are in this area. 
Here, too, one finds a mild climate, diverse to- 
pography with many soil types, one third of the 
nation’s forests, one third of the area in farms, a 
goodly supply of many mineral deposits, and 
fairly well-developed water power. The human 
wealth of the South consists of a population 
which has proved itself to be in many instances 
a source of strength, with higher fertility than 
the rest of the nation, more youth than other 
sections of the country, and a larger proportion 
of rural population than other states.? 

In spite of these great assets, the South has not 
attained nearly so high a standard of living as 
have other regions. In use of soil and retention of 
talented residents, in income, education, hous- 
ing, labor standards, credit and capital, industrial 








The account in our school textbooks of regions and 
of groups rarely achieves good balance. One example 
is developed by a social studies teacher in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota High School. 
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development, and purchasing power, the South 
stands far behind the rest of the country.? One 
sees rampant political demagoguery and gerry- 
mandering in the South. Economically, it is “the 
Nation’s No. 1 problem.” Socially, its people 
have not risen to meet adequately the challenges 
of their problems. As Vance has aptly put it: 
“One may take the Statistical Abstract, the World 
Almanac, the latest census, and manipulate the 
slide rule to his heart’s content. The Southern 
States always come out behind.” That is the pic- 
ture the writer had in mind when he surveyed 
social studies textbooks to determine what treat- 
ment they accorded the South. 

In each of the fields of American history, prob- 
lems of democracy, sociology, economics, and civ- 
ics, five standard textbooks from the ninth- to 
twelfth-grade level were chosen. Page-by-page 
perusal of the books yielded data showing how 
much space in each book was devoted to each 
topic in connection with which the South was 
mentioned. A count was made of illustrations, 
materials recommended for reading, mentions in 
the index and table of contents, and study items 
in each textbook, pertaining to the South; but 
the data thus acquired showed that the South 
generally received an insignificant amount of 
space in social studies textbooks. An analysis of 
notes, taken during that reading, provided the 
basis for some evaluation of the picture of the 
South drawn incidentally by the textbook au- 
thors. Inclusion of at least one book in each field 
by a writer in the South, as designated on the 
title page, led to the conclusion that the residence 
of the author did not particularly affect his treat- 
ment of the South, quantitatively or qualita- 
tively. 


AMERICAN History TEXTs 


F THE books in five fields, only those in 
American history contain any significant 
amount of space devoted to the South as a dis- 
tinct region. In the five history texts, from 414 


1A. K. King, “Enigma of the South,” in Social Educa- 
tion, 111, 4-7 (January, 1939). 

* Ibid., 6-12. 

*R. B. Vance, Human Geography of the South (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Pr., 1932), 442. 
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per cent to 10 per cent of the pages specifically 
concern the South. Chronologically this coverage 
applies almost wholly to the time from the begin- 
ning of the colonial period to the end of the Re- 
construction period, roughly from 1600 to 1875. 

The main topics treated with respect to the 
South are colonial development, territorial ex- 
pansion, rising sectionalism, causes of and events 
leading to the Civil War, and Reconstruction. 
The Southern colonies receive adequate treat- 
ment, with the possible exception that emphasis 
generally is much more on political events than 
on economic and social life. The expansion of 
the Southern states to the South and West is 
treated in all of the texts, but here again stress 
is on overt political acts rather than on under- 
lying economic causes. There is a pronounced 
tendency on the part of all of the history text 
writers to treat a relatively short period of time, 
eg., 1820-1830, as that in which sectional differ- 
ences arose; however, even the amateur can trace 
definitive differences back into the colonial pe- 
riod. 

Although the authors do mention the eco- 
nomic causes of events leading to the Civil War, 
emphasis is on political happenings and beliefs 
per se. For example, the shibboleth of state rights 
receives an undue amount of attention in the 
history textbooks; perhaps, however, one may 
explain this by finding the same thing in the 
works of reputable historians and in the halls of 
Congress. In discussing the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, as in dealing with previous periods, all 
of the authors have made obvious attempts to 
be fair to both the North and the South; if there 
is any favoritism shown, it is generally in the 
form of undue sympathy for the South. Witness 
this overstatement: “There has been nothing in 
our history to compare with the vast plunder 
secured under the carpet-bag regime in the South 
of reconstruction days.” 

With the end of the Reconstruction period, the 
textbooks drop the South from American history. 
One book accomplishes this with a tinge of senti- 
mentality characteristic of a few statements of 
all the writers: “The Old South of ‘plantation’ 
days with its romantic dreams had passed into 
history.” Dropping of the South from American 
history since 1875 is regarded by the present 
writer as a serious fault. If the South had de- 
veloped politically, sociaily, and economically 
in step with the rest of the nation, there would 
be no particular reason for special mention of 
the South in “modern” American history. But, as 
pointed out in the opening statements, this com- 
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parable development did not occur. Yet one 
would never learn from our American history 
textbooks that the South is as yet a distinct region 
of the country, marked for its backwardness. This 
charge becomes even more serious when we note 
that the authors use the latter portion (in some 
cases up to almost half) of their history textbooks 
to present a panorama of the United States today, 
Certainly it is reasonable to assume that a pic- 
ture of the nation at present would include a 
description of its “No. 1 problem,” the South, 
Further, it occurs to this writer that some of the 
space allotted to rather detailed description of the 
political events prior to the Reconstruction per- 
iod might well be devoted to some description of 
recent development (or lack of it) in the South, 


OTHER SOCIAL STupIES TEXTS 


REATMENT of the South in the textbooks 

outside the field of American history is so 
similar, quantitatively and qualitatively, as to 
warrant consideration of these books as a group. 
Frankly, in view of the picture of the South he 
had in mind, this writer expected to find much 
more about the South in texts in these fields. As 


it developed, however, these books do not con- 


tain any significant amount of material on the 
South. Problems of democracy texts vuried from 
.5 per cent to 1.3 per cent; sociology, from .4 per 
cent to less than 5 per cent; economics, .1 per 
cent to .5 per cent; Civics, .2 per cent to 2 per 
cent. Comparisons are rather useless with the 
small figures cited here. 

The topics which these textbook writers most 
generally relate to the South are: the TVA, the 
Negro, agriculture, tariff, and colonial govern- 
ment. With the exception of the first two topics 
named, there is a marked tendency for the au- 
thors to treat these and other items concerning 
the South by bare mention. For example, though 
at least three of the five texts on problems of 
democracy mention’ conservation, political 
parties, tariff, counties, population and its migra- 
tion, and Mexicans in the South, little is done in 
the way of describing actual conditions in the 
South which surround these cultural factors with 
problems. The social, political, and economic 
implications of these factors are generally disre- 
garded. 

One of the writers in this field suggests that 
Negroes should not be too greatly discontented 
with what they have in this country for “what 
would have happened if colored people had all 
stayed in Africa?” Shades of Aristotelian logic! 
Another author manages to write about the 
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THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 
TEXTBOOK PAGES ON THE SOUTH, BY PERIOD AND TOPIC* 
Illustra- Mentions of 1500- 1600- 
Pages roca he Sint hes seen... SN 1776-1827 1828-1875 1876-1940 
National Civil War Modern 
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* The period and topic namesare arbitrarily worded by this writer for purposes of presenting the material in this table; it is not intended 


to attempt a definition or a renaming of periods of American history. 


Negro for three pages without mentioning the 
South. Treatment of Southern agriculture is con- 
fined in the main to mention of cotton and some- 
times tobacco as a Southern Crop. However, three 
of the texts mention farm tenancy and two con- 
sider migratory workers and rural population 
problems; again the treatment is marked by its 
extreme brevity and lack of development. 


HE sociology textbooks go out of their way to 
: ee the great advances made by Negro 
leaders; emphasis is thereby taken off real prob- 
lems of the overwhelmingly larger group of aver- 
age Negroes, living mostly in the South. One 
writer seriously considers return of all Negroes to 
Africa as a possible solution of the Negro prob- 
lem. There is a tendency in the sociology texts, 
as in others, to avoid invidious comparisons of 
the South with other regions by obvious failure 
to use the term “the South,” and it is apparent 
that the change in wording is not for purposes 
of variety only. Thus one finds “the Cotton-grow- 
ing states,” “states where one party regularly 
wins,” “states with separate schools,” and the 
like. 

One of the economics textbooks contains a 
chapter on “Prosperity and Economic Inequal- 
ity” with not a mention of the South. Only one of 
the writers gives any considerable space to the 
South’s views on the tariff and this is confined to 
the pre-Civil War period. 

The civics textbooks contain little about prac- 
tical politics in the South. Most often in its treat- 
ment mention is made of a peculiar law of some 
Southern state (s). Only one author considers the 


poll tax in the South, and he shies away from 
pointing out the significance of the “educational” 
qualifications for voting and the Democratic 
white primary. The “solid South” is mentioned 
but no attempt is made to explain this phe- 
nomenon. 

All of the textbooks surveyed in the fields of 
sociology, economics, problems of democracy, and 
civics purport to use the “problems” approach 
to the subject matter they discuss. Supposedly 
considered in these books are the outstanding 
political, social, and economic problems of the 
nation. Yet only an insignificant amount of space 
is devoted to the South, the region with the 
country’s most pressing problems. When the 
South is mentioned, it is not painted in its true 
colors. There is evidence of sentimentality, lack 
of pertinent and illustrative detail, pictures and 
words which imply better conditions than actu- 
ally exist, and too little treatment besides that 
of Negroes and the TVA. 


HE question to which this paper proposes a 

contribution is: Should social studies text- 
book writers revise their treatment of the South? 
The answer is found in the status of the South 
itself. The South is “the Nation’s (problem)—not 
just the South’s.” The underlying basis for any 
permanent improvement in the status of the 
South is education of the people of the nation to 
a realization of conditions in the South. Certainly 
the South can and will help itself, but the region 
cannot alone pull itself out of the depths to 
which it has sunk economically. There has been 
in recent years a growing recognition by South- 
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erners of the problems they face. Evidence of 
this is found in the works of Vance and Odum 
which grew out of the University of North Caro- 
lina Institute for Research in Social Sciences; in 
the Report of the National Emergency Council, a 
group of Southerners; in the liberalism supplied 
by the incumbent Governor Ellis Arnall of Geor- 
gia; and other recent events. A few leaders, how- 
ever, are not enough. Until the population of the 
country is well informed on the status of the 
South, there can be little improvement other 
than some alleviation of the most serious condi- 
tions. 

We have been waiting since 1875, for the people 
of this country to become informed about the 
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however, is well nigh impossible unless text- 
books, the materials most commonly used, con- 
tain significant amounts of pertinent, inclusive, 
accurate, unbiased, rational information. Thus 
if our people are to become informed of the prob- 
lems of the nation in the South, we must look for 
changed social studies textbooks. 

This writer does not intend to imply that sep- 
arate portions of texts should be devoted to the 
South alone. There is no implication intended 
as to a best form or method to be followed in 
treating the South. It must be apparent, how- 
ever, that the lack of devclopment in the South 
since Reconstruction is worthy of historical treat- 
ment; present conditions in the South are valu- 
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Students of the South advocate direct and immediate financial assistance from the | in 
nation on a wide scale for the following specific purposes: first, to anchor rapidly deplet- se 
ing soil resources and to improve agricultural and forestry techniques; second, to give 
the children of this region educational opportunities as good as the average for the rest | te 
of the nation; third, to initiate a broad and comprehensive public health program to m 
cover every country in the region; fourth, to provide liberal credit facilities for the al 
stimulation of owner operated farms and for the establishment of small locally owned | pe 
industries; fifth, to initiate and promote cooperative marketing for the many crops; and ; of 
finally, to provide technical and financial] assistance in planning and developing a 
long range program for the conservation and use of the mineral, forest, and hydro-electric of 


resources. 

In addition to direct financial assistance, they further advocate: first, that the present 
discriminative freight rate structure, so destructive to the purchasing power and indus- 
trial development of the South, be revised at once; second, that every effort be made 
to keep open channels of international trade for its great staple crops; and third, that, 
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if control for staple crops is to become a part of the nation’s economy, it be so managed Ww 
as not to restrict the expansion of food crops and livestock for loca] consumption. Sc 
Such a program as outlined above would not work miracles; however, it might slowly gi 
turn the tide of economic and social waste and eventually free the productive energies ta 
of a great people to help themselves. The South must be willing to work out its prob- 
lems on a national rather than a state basis. The nation must realize that the South ye 
will be a disruptive factor in both our economic and social life as long as its poverty de 
stricken farmers invade and depress the labor market and as long as its roving unedu- cc 
cated masses are migrating in all directions. One of the South’s heroes, Booker T. Wash- (| of 
ington, said a generation ago, “You can’t keep your neighbor in the ditch without ce 
staying down there with him” (A. K. King, “Enigma of the South,” in Social Education, 
January, 1939. P. 12). 
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The Second World War 
in a Soviet High School History 


George S. Counts 
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HAT are the Soviet leaders telling 
the younger generation about the 
Second World War? About its ori- 


gin and conduct? About the Soviet contribution 
to victory? About the role of the allied powers, 
and of the United States in particular? 

The answers may be found in part in a history 
textbook published in 1945 for general use in 
the last year of the secondary school. It is entitled 
Istoriia SSSR—Ghast Tretia (The History of the 
USSR—Part Three) and covers the period from 
1894 to approximately the end of 1944. Though 
edited by an historian, Professor A. M. Pankra- 
tova, it was prepared, like all Soviet textbooks, 
according to specifications outlined by the high- 
est authorities of the Communist Party. The 
interpretation of history to the young is regarded 
in the Soviet Union as a matter affecting the 
security of the state—a matter far too important 
to be left to historians. What follows therefore 
may be regarded as the official view of the war, 
and in general the only view which youth are 
permitted at the present time to know. It is part 
of the gigantic myth about Russia and the rest 
of the world which the Soviet leaders are endeav- 
oring to build in the minds of their people. 


N THE events leading to the war, Soviet policy 
I is presented as invariably and emphatically 
wise and just. In not a single instance does the 
Soviet Government violate a treaty, break an en- 
gagement, attack another state, or make a mis- 
take. Some events of great importance are not 
mentioned; others are made to conform to the 
desired pattern of interpretation. The entire ac- 
count conveys the idea of the unrivalled power 
of the Soviet Union and of the unique benefi- 
cence of Soviet institutions. 

The Soviet-Nazi Pact was designed to break 








The treatment of the recent war in an official high 
school textbook for the Soviet Union is described by 
a professor of education in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 








through “capitalistic encirclement,” to check- 
mate the efforts of “extremely reactionary ele- 
ments” in England and France to “direct Nazi 
aggression mainly toward the Soviet Union,” and 
to give “the Soviet Union an opportunity to 
prepare her forces in the event of an attack” 
by Hitler. “This wise foreign policy of the 
Soviet Government,” the account concludes, 
“raised yet further the role of the Soviet Union 
in the solution of international problems and 
its authority in the eyes of the workers of the 
whole world.” 


HE war with Finland arose out of a proposal 

by Moscow to the Finnish government “to 
enter into a treaty, favorable to both states, 
for the purpose of guaranteeing the safety of 
the northwest frontiers of the USSR.” The re- 
sponse of the “Finnish militarists” was to en- 
gage in “provocative acts along the Soviet- 
Finnish borders, going so far as to bombard 
Soviet territory near Leningrad.” The Soviet 
government consequently “recalled her politi- 
cal and economic representatives” and issued 
an “order to the Red Army to repulse all at- 
tacks of the Finnish militarists.” The latter, 
“allied with German fascists and incited by 
anti-Soviet circles of certain imperialist coun- 
tries, declared war on the Soviet Union.” The 
Red Army conquered “fifty degrees of frost,” 
broke through fortifications “regarded as im- 
pregnable,” and defeated the “White Finnish 
army,” killing and wounding “one-half of its 
men.” 

Following the Nazi invasion of Poland the 
Soviet government “could not be indifferent to 
the fate of their blood-brother Ukrainians and 
Bielorussians dwelling in Western Ukraine and 
Western Bielorussia.” A picture shows a Ukrain- 
ian worker embracing and kissing a soldier of the 
Red Army under the caption, “our army is an 
army of liberation for the workers.” 

The conquest of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estho- 
nia is represented also under the guise of libera- 
tion. Each of these countries is treated separately, 
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but according to a single pattern, under the gen- 
eral heading, “Admission of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esthonia into the Soviet Union.” The pat- 
tern of treatment will be illustrated through the 
case of Lithuania. 

In order to “guarantee the safety of the fron- 
tiers of USSR and Lithuania” the Soviet govern- 
ment proposed a “pact of mutual aid.” The rul- 
ing “clique” of Lithuania thereupon “launched 
new provocative acts against the Soviet Union.” 
Moscow responded by demanding a “change in 
the Lithuanian government and free passage into 
Lithuania of supplementary elements of the Red 
Army to protect the borders of USSR and Lithu- 
ania.” The Lithuanian people “greeted the Red 
Army with great joy,” the newly formed govern- 
ment conducted “democratic elections,” and 
“ninety per cent of the votes supported the candi- 
dates of the Labor Union of Lithuania.” The 
legislative body thus elected “unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution proclaiming Lithuania a 
Soviet Socialist Republic” and sent a “commission 
to USSR to petition the Supreme Soviet to admit 
Soviet Lithuania into the Soviet Union.” This 
petition “was granted.” 


HE final chapter of the textbook begins with 

Hitler’s attack upon the Soviet Union on 
June 22, 1941, and reports the struggle to the end 
of 1944. It is entitled, “The Great Patriotic War 
of the Soviet People Against Hitler Germany.” 
This is the official designation of the war in the 
Soviet Union and is entirely appropriate for the 
contents of the chapter. The account from begin- 
ning to end is a paean to the heroism, the stead- 
fastness, the wisdom, and the power of the people 
and the leadership of the Soviet Union. 

All references in the chapter to the Allied pow- 
ers are friendly. But Soviet youth unquestionably 
gain the impression that these states played a 
relatively inconspicuous role in the war. To be 
sure, mention is made of the “military agree- 
ments signed with Britain and the United 
States,” of the “conference of the three ministers 
of foreign affairs” in Moscow, of the “historic 
meeting in Teheran of the leaders of the three 
allied powers,” of the establishment of the “foun- 
dations of a wide system of international col- 
laboration and security.” 

The only reference to Allied military achieve- 
ment is brief and confined. The advance in North 
Africa and Italy is disposed of in a single sen- 
tence. This is followed by a truly glowing tribute 
to the “brilliant success of our Allies” in forcing 
the Channel and landing in the North of France. 
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It is stated that the “history of warfare knows no 
other undertaking equal in breadth of design, in 
grandiosity of scale, and in mastery of execution,” 
Yet this tribute is softened somewhat by ascrib- 
ing Allied achievements to the “military successes 
of the Red Army” which “drew the basic strate- 
gic reserves of the Germans from the West” 
and destroyed the “best German divisions on the 
Soviet-German front.” 


HE chapter contains no reference to the 

heroic struggle of the British people during 
the long months when they stood alone against 
the Nazis. Also it makes no mention of the battle 
on the seas or of the strategic bombing of Ger- 
man industrial centers. Of lend-lease there is not 
a word. It was Soviet factories that “supplied the 
Red Army with guns, shells, planes, tanks, ma- 
chine-guns, rifles, and other necessary equip- 
ment”; it was Soviet state and collective farms 
that “supplied the Red Army and the people with 
provisions and industry with raw materials.” The 
struggle in the Pacific goes unrecorded; and the 
Soviet-Japanese Pact of April, 1941, is mentioned 
neither in the text nor in the chronology of im- 
portant events. 

The only Allied state and the only Allied lead- 
er singled out for favorable mention are Yugo- 
slavia and Marshal Tito. “Heroic Yugoslavia,” 
runs the account, “having created her own na- 
tional army of liberation led by Marshall Tito 
conducted the struggle against the enemy yet 
more decisively.” It should be interesting to 
Americans to know that the name of Roosevelt 
appears but once and then simply as the head 
of one of the three allied powers meeting at 
Teheran. 

Certain other phases of the war which we 
would consider important are omitted from the 
account. Although the military struggle is re- 
ported in considerable detail, the chapter con- 
tains the name of not one Soviet commander, 
neither Zhukov nor Konev, neither Timoshenko 
nor even Voroshilov, Individual soldiers, flyers, 
partisans, and workers to the number of seven- 
teen are mentioned, but no general or marshall, 
save Stalin. Likewise no political leader, except 
the head of the Soviet Union, is identified by 
name with the Great Patriotic War. 

This does not mean that no personality appears 
in these pages. On the contrary, the name of one 
man dominates the account from beginning to 
end. In sixty-three paragraphs this man is men- 
tioned forty-seven times. He is quoted almost 
exclusively, he is the one reliable authority on 
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any question, he is the architect of Soviet policy 
in war as well as in peace. He is the “Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Comrade Stalin.” Indeed he is more than 
the Generalissimo, he is the personal symbol of 
the country: “Courageous representatives of all 
the people of the Soviet Union fearlessly went to 
battle with the cry: ‘For the motherland! For 
Stalin!’ ” 


HE final paragraph of the volume brings 
into one grand synthesis the history of the 


Great Russians, the genius of the revolutionary 
leadership, the building of socialism, and the 
winning of the Great Patriotic War: 


The Soviet State, product of an age-long struggle for 
freedom of the Great Russian People, under the direction 
of the greatest leaders of mankind, Lenin and Stalin, in a 
brief historical] period transformed our country into an 
indestructible fortress. Conquering their freedom and 
building a socialist society, the peoples of the Soviet Union 
in the days of the Great Patriotic War rallied around the 
Party and the great leader of the peoples, Comrade Stalin, 
in an unyielding resolve to defend their historically just 
cause. 





We most earnestly want peace with Russia—but we want to be met half way. We want 
cooperation. And I believe that we can get cooperation once Russia understands that our 
primary objective is neither saving the British Empire nor purchasing oil in the Near 
East with the lives of American soldiers. We cannot allow national oil rivalries to force 
us into war. All of the nations producing oil, whether inside or outside of their own 
boundaries, must fulfill the provisions of the United Nations Charter and encourage the 
development of world petroleum reserves so as to make the maximum amount of oil 
available to all nations of the world on an equitable peaceful basis—and not on the 


basis of fighting for the next war. 


For her part, Russia can retain our respect by cooperating with the United Nations 
in a spirit of openminded and flexible give-and-take. 

The real peace treaty we now need is between the United States and Russia. On our 
part, we should recognize that we have no more business in the political affairs of Eastern 
Europe than Russia has in the political affairs of Latin America, Western Europe anc the 
United States. We may not like what Russia does in Eastern Europe. Her type of land 
reform, industrial expropriation, and the suppression of basic liberties offends the great 
majority of the people of the United States. But“whether we like it or not the Russians 
will try to socialize their sphere of influence just as we try to democratize our sphere of 
influence. This applies also to Germany and Japan. We are striving to democratize Japan 
and our area of control in Germany, while Russia strives to socialize eastern Germany. 

As for Germany, we all must recognize that an equitable settlement, based on a uni- 
fied German nation, is absolutely essential to any lasting European settlement. This means 
that Russia must be assured that never again can Germany industry be converted into 
military might to be used against her—and Britain, West Europe and the United States 
must be certain that Russia’s German policy will not become a tool of Russian design 
against Western Europe (Henry A. Wallace, “The Way to Peace,” in Vital Speeches 


of the Day, October 1, 1946. P. 739-40). 











The Changing School Community 





Michael Levine 





HE task of building more democratic hu- 

man relations among America’s multiple 

groups and cultures is perhaps the greatest 
responsibility of public education. The school 
principal is in a key position to make an impor- 
tant contribution at the present time when so 
many communities are in a process of social flux. 
The general welfare would be greatly advanced 
if the proper approach in this area were applied 
on the preventive plane rather than after ir- 
reparable damage has been done. 

The writer has had to live through the experi- 
ence of rehabilitating two New York City schools 
which had “scraped bottom,” educationally speak- 
ing. The first was an elementary school in East 
Harlem; the second was a junior high school in 
the East Bronx. Both of these schools were on 
the periphery of a Negro community on the 
move. Both schools were almost equally Negro 
and white; in each a considerable minority was of 
Puerto Rican origin. 

In the case of both Public School 121, Man- 
hattan, and Junior High School 40, Bronx, the 
school community was characterized by gross 
disorder, widespread racial antagonisms, whole- 
sale street fighting by both boy and girl students, 
pernicious “shake-down” rackets, countless in- 
truders, flagrant rowdyism, assaults on teachers, 
and community apathy. At Junior High “40,” a 
gang problem had developed and as a conse- 
quence the personnel situation was quite impos- 
sible with teachers “on the run” and with parents 
clamoring for transfers for their children and re- 
sorting to all sorts of subterfuge to effect the de- 
sired result. Officially, “40” was regarded in June 
1944 as “the worst headache in the division.” 

In both schools it was generally implied that 
the deterioration was due to the arrival of the 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. Yet these newcomers 
were present in even greater numbers during the 
subsequent period of rehabilitation and restora- 








The principal of a junior high school in New York 
City describes his experience in meeting inter-group 
problems in some of their most acute forms. Dr. Levine 
is chairman of the Social Science Section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of Education. 
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tion to wholesome educational status. In each 
case, it was clearly the failure of the school to 
establish a suitable educational program that was 
responsible for the fall to “low estate.” 

Three basic principles were applied in resolv- 
ing racial tensions in the schools described above, 
and may likewise serve as the basis of a preven- 
tive program: (1) changing community implies a 
changing school program; (2) changing commu- 
nity implies a close tie-up of school with parents 
and community; and (g) changing community 
implies respect and appreciation of its diverse 
cultures in the school program. 


A CHANGING SCHOOL PROGRAM 


HE principle that a changing community 

implies a changing school program was ap- 
plied in all areas, including philosophy, adminis- 
tration, curriculum, methodology, materials, and 
personnel. 

Teacher attitude. The greatest obstacle in de- 
veloping a dynamic school program is the slow- 
ness of the faculty to change its patterns. Old 
loyalties to outdated texts, outmoded curricula, 
and a philosophy and methodology no longer ap- 
plicable constitute a serious “road block” to prog- 
ress. This represents a major challenge to the 
leadership of the principal. The process of teach- 
er reeducation and inservice training is the most 
crucial element of the program. 

Aptitudes and talents. The newcomers were 
definitely possessed of interest, aptitude, and 
talent in a number of important areas. This was 
particularly true in music, art, dancing, physical 
education, and dramatics. Classes for gifted chil- 
dren in art and music were established at “40” 
and these areas pursued as major subjects. New 
subjects more suitable to the life needs of the 
children were introduced. A gradual shift of em- 
phasis from formal subjects to life experiences 
and rich stimuli of current significance ensued; 
e.g., radio, newspaper, movies, community re- 
sources. 

Guidance program. There had been no guid- 
ance program in either school. At “40” a com- 
plete department, headed by an assistant to 
principal, with a dean of boys, dean of girls, grade 
advisors, a visiting teacher, and a vocational 
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THE CHANGING SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


idance counsellor was presently established. 

Health program. At “121,” hundreds of neg- 
lected children were supplied with eyeglasses. 
Bus loads of children were sent weekly to the 
Guggenheim Clinic. In physical education, field 
days were established, intra-mural tournaments 
in many sports conducted, game rooms intro- 
duced, major league ball games attended, and a 
complete program of education for proper use of 
leisure-time developed via a club program and 
through cooperation with neighboring public 
parks and settlement houses. 

Camp program. At “121,” several hundred 
children annually were sent to camp for vaca- 
tions. Beginning in February, a teacher worked 
hard at camp placement. At “40,” a complete tie- 
up has been effected with the Community Sum- 
mer Day Camp which will remove at least a 
hundred of our children from the city streets. 

Men on the staff. The effect of a few compe- 
tent men placed in charge of athletics and upper- 
grade club activities at “121” was atomic in 
character. Most of the boys in the upper grades 
had never played in a real boys’ game of organ- 
ized “ball.” There are still numerous schools in 
problem areas without a single man _ teacher. 
At “4o,” the addition of a number of men, in- 
cluding former Army officers, has been an impor- 
tant factor in our local educational “renaissance.” 

Self-government. Town meetings and forum 
discussions dealing with class, school, and com- 
munity problems formed an essential part of each 
school program. At “40,” the students developed 
their own school constitution, discussed it fully 
at town meetings, and adopted it by referendum. 


PARENT AND COMMUNITY POLICIES 


HE following measures were taken at “40” 
a is accordance with the principle that a 
changing community implies a close tie-up of 
school with parents and community. 

An active parents’ association, now numbering 
about 500 members, was immediately organized 
with the excellent cooperation of Mr. Francis 
Turner, in charge of community work in the 
Junior High Division of the City public schools. 
Parents of all racial and national groups work 


. together side by side at adult tasks. Parents take 


over a number of school assembly progams; they 
visit homes of problem children, they meet with 
school and civic authorities in seeking needed 
facilities, and they promote a series of public 
town meetings for the serious discussion of the 
problems of the community. 

Excellent public relations were immediately 
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established with the local press, particularly with 
such organs as the Bronx Home News, Peoples’ 
Voice, and the New York Amsterdam News, all 
previously antagonistic. 

Leaders of the community representing all 
walks of life—religious, civic, business, and cul- 
tural—were brought into the life of the school, 
especially via assembly programs. Such personali- 
ties as judges, councilmen, assemblymen, state 
senators, concert artists, composers, actors, and 
famous athletes brought realism to the school 
program and created in the children a feeling 
of respect for the school and for their own per- 
sonalities. Parents were encouraged to attend all 
assembly programs. . 

A citizens’ community group, the Jennings 
Street Neighborhood Community Association, 
was organized through the influence of the school 
to help solve the many serious and disturbing 
problems of the neighborhood. 

A director of community activities, in the per- 
son of a teacher with a time allowance, was as- 
signed to work with the Parents’ Association and 
the Citizens’ Association and to arrange the as- 
sembly programs devoted to school-community 
relations, 

Members of the staff hold key positions in the 
local community; e.g., the dean of boys is vice- 
chairman of the 41st Precinct Coordinating Coun- 
cil, the chairman of the physical-training depart- 
ment is the director of the Community Summer 
Day Camp, and another member of the staff is in 
charge of a local recreational program. 

A half-dozen competent Negro teachers were 
added to the staff. The sight of Negro teachers 
leading the assembly singing, the school orches- 
tra, and the assembly forums has given a tremen- 
dous psychological “lift” to the Negro children. 
This has likewise been a significant factor in 
winning community confidence in the essential 
democracy of the school administration. 

An “open door” policy of seeing parents was 
inaugurated. The simple technique of having a 
complaining parent sit down with the teacher 
in the presence of the principal was a whole- 
some factor in resolving issues and dispelling any 
feeling of “prejudice” which might exist. 

A clearly enunciated policy was established at 
the outset tabooing any direct or implied dis- 
paragement of parents, home conditions, or racial 
and national groups in the community. It was 
likewise established that every opportunity was 
to be seized to promote cordial relationships with 
parents. Complaints of “prejudice” by parents 
have in consequence been eliminated. 
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A strictly geographical policy on admission 
and discharges was maintained by the school, 
with the support of the local assistant superin- 
tendent who refused to recognize racial prejudice 
as a reason for transfer. As a result, the school 
was prevented from becoming a “Jim Crow” in- 
stitution. 


RECOGNITION OF DIvERSE CULTURES 


HE principle that a changing community 

implies respect and appreciation of its di- 
verse cultures in the school program was also 
applied. 

At Public School 121, a course in conversa- 
tional Spanish was given at the school for the 
members of the staff. This enabled them to deal 
more effectively with the parents and with the 
children, many of whom spoke no English upon 
admission to the school. 

At Public School 121, the Pan-American theme 
became the unifying element in the activity 
program affecting the materials of instruction 
and every content area from Kindergarten 
through sixth year. The Pan-American program 
culminated each year in a Spring Fiesta Week 
which was a major event in the community. 

Spanish, a language of the local community, 
was introduced into the curriculum at Junior 
High 40. 


The contribution of the Negro to American 
life in all its phases became an essential topic in 
the curriculum. Care was taken not to treat the 
Negro in isolation. 

The students were inspired by the presence of 
many outstanding personalities representing the 
racial and national groups of the community. 
Among those who appeared at school assembly 
programs were eminent Negroes like W. C. 
Handy, composer of the “St. Louis Blues,” James 
Johnson, Collector of Internal Revenue, Judge 
Hubert T. Delany, “Lucky” Roberts, jazz com- 
poser, and Madame Franzelle, leading lady of 
“Carmen Jones.” 


T MUST be admitted, in conclusion, that 

there are many conditions in the community 
which are largely outside the control of the 
school. Such factors as bad housing, poverty, 
ghetto restrictions, unemployment, community 
prejudices, and the whole gamut of socio-eco- 
nomic ills tend to negate the wholesome influence 
of the school. 

Nevertheless, the principal possessed of al- 
truism, social vision, and courage can effect 
wholesome changes even in these areas because 
of the public confidence in his position and a 
universal recognition of his deep concern for 
child welfare. 





From the data at hand as to community participation in intercultural education, it 
seems clear that the schools which do most and best have three usual characteristics. 
Fundamentally, they base their curricula, at least in large part, upon problems of the cul- 
ture and the needs of individuals, while determining their direction through reference 
to the democratic way of life. Second, the school people who are involved are almost 
universally pioneering individuals with insight and drive. They are willing to experiment 
thoughtfully and to venture into activities which give great promise of developing attitudes 
and understandings. Third, it seems that the most community-minded schools are those 
which see community participation as being part of an all-schoo] attempt to institute 
better human relations. They utilize units, pervasive learning, guidance, and school 
activities as well as community participation. Frequently, their community experiences 
are part of a large-scale planned procedure to further intergroup education. 

Community utilization in intergroup education, then, is only in its beginning. Tentative 
and earnest steps are being taken. Educators who are not content with mere book 
learning in this dynamic area of human relations sponsor social travel into the com- 
munity, with their classes play host to speakers, help students to organize community 
surveys, aid them in identifying themselves with community organizations, foster their 
participation with teachers and adults in community-wide programs of social betterment. 
Such educators deserve encouragement and support from fellow educators and from com- 
munities. They are working on a new frontier (Hilda Taba and William Van Til, Eds., 
Democratic Human Relations, Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 


Studies. P. 227-28). 
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What Should be Taught about 
Other Governments 


W. F. Cottrell 











HAT should be taught” must be 

understood to mean, “What should 

be taught in the light of the amount 
of time and preparation the teacher and the 
pupil are likely to have available for this pur- 
pose.” This means that we must select those 
aspects of comparative government that are es- 
sential and which will do most to create attitudes 
conducive to sympathetic understanding of the 
governments of other people. Facts for facts’ sake 
are a luxury which we cannot any longer afford 
in the crowded curriculum. Facts that contribute 
most to understanding of certain significant as- 
pects of government must be taught. It is very 
unlikely that we can teach enough facts in this 
field to permit the kind of judgment the adult 
student should be able to make, and the teacher 
must assume responsibility for making both the 
selection and the interpretation. Much as I be- 
lieve that a knowledge of structure is necessary 
to full understanding, I doubt if emphasis upon 
structure can be made as useful as an equal 
amount of time and energy spent on an interpre- 
tation based on function. 

It is of prime importance that the student see 
government as a complex in the culture of a 
people rather than as a mechanical structure, 
erected through logic, and independent of the 
activities of other institutions in the same area. 
For this reason I believe that government can 
best be taught at the secondary level region by 
region, utilizing the facts of history, geography, 
demography, sociology, and economics to throw 
light upon the functions of government in the 
situation in which it operates. That does not 
mean that no analytic framework, through which 








A professor in the Department of Government, 
Miami University, presented this paper before the 
meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies 
and American Political Science Association at Phila- 
delphia last spring. Mr. Cottrell pleads for a func- 
tional approach—with de-emphasis on structure—to the 
study of government in secondary schools. Teachers 
will find this both stimulating and practical. 
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comparisons can be made, should be used. It does 
mean that this framework should respect the in- 
tegrity of culture rather than serve as a procrus- 
tean bed which the facts of each government must 
be made to fit. 

Treatment of government in each area should 
answer such questions as the following: How does 
government determine those aspects of conduct 
which are to be universally prescribed or pro- 
scribed? How is this law interpreted? Are there 
means to correct the activities of those who in- 
terpret the law? How effective are they? To what 
functions does this government devote itself? 
What are the limits which are imposed upon 
government in setting up new functions? How 
are the operations of government distributed, 
both territorially and functionally speaking? 
What limits this distribution? What limits does 
government impose upon the development of 
other institutions? 

The answer to these questions being equally 
significant, choice must be exercised in selecting 
a prototype for study. For most schools a study 
of the United Kingdom, the British Empire and 
Commonwealth, the U.S.S.R., Germany, France, 
and China will have to suffice. If time permits, 
Canada, Sweden, Japan, or either Brazil or 
Argentina might be added to the list. Each rep- 
resents a kind of adjustment to special conditions 
which is significant in understanding the world 
today, but any of the last five is probably less 
significant than any of the first five mentioned. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


OST teachers will agree that either on the 
principle of proceeding from the familiar 

to the strange, or on the basis of understanding 
a people to whom we are tied by bonds stretch- 
ing far into the past and into the future, the 
British system ought to be taught first. The bulk 
of high school students will already have learned 
something of the mileposts in the development of 
the British constitution. These should be shown 
to be important steps in determining how the 
process of law-making should be carried out and 
by whom—and to whom the law-makers shall be 
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responsible. The present system can be seen as a 

. resultant of forces long in the making and fre- 
quently not understood nor intended by the 
initiators of change. The use of jury trial, or trial 
by sample, sets limits upon the growth of crimi- 
nal law in terms of the local mores, while the 
bureaucracy is less limited in exploring effective 
techniques which are sanctioned in administra- 
tive law. 

However, the interpretation of the results of 
government action is largely left to other institu- 
tions. —The government-sponsored schools are 
pretty generally confined to indoctrinating the 
child in the universals already agreed upon. The 
“public” school, and the university, the press, 
unions, the church, and other associations, to- 
gether with the family, mold the individual and 
interpret for him the meaning of government 
as it affects him. Elections then reflect the mosaic 
of social controls operative in the society and re- 
veal the resultant of forces acting there. The 
British government, even more than the Amer- 
ican, is thus much more a reflector of attitudes 
than a creator thereof. Both the advantages and 
disadvantages flowing from this fact, particularly 
in a time of revolutionary change like the pres- 
ent, should be clearly pointed out. 

The role of the House of Lords in slowing 
down the rate of change in the shift from “in- 
dividualistic” to “collectivistic” forms of control 
of economic life should be discussed. Whether 
such a “brake” upon “progress” will in the long 
run be justified by the absence of bloody revolu- 
tion in Britain, or be shown to have been fatal to 
British Economic leadership, can at least be pre- 
sented for speculation. Similarly the long history 
of social legislation in Britain affords an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate how the functions of gov- 
ernment in the welfare field have altered as the 
democratic character of the government has 
changed. A short comparison of the Poor Laws of 
Dickens’ or Disraeli’s time compared with Bev- 
eridge’s “‘Womb to Tomb” plan should reveal 
the pattern of evolution through which feeling 
about the functions of the state as it relates to 
welfare has gone. 

Most schools may not have the time to go so 
far as to include all the units necessary to cover 
all that has been suggested. Which of these topics 
might be given lighter treatment will depend 
somewhat upon the time devoted to similar topics 
in treating other governments. The emphasis will 
depend, also, upon such factors as the mental and 
emotional backgrounds of the pupils, the library 
facilities, and the competence of the teacher. 


Tue U.S.S.R. 


O MUCH for “The Mother of Parliaments.” 
If only two governments are to be studied, 
then the U.S.S.R. should logically be the second. 
The area occupied, the power potential, and the 
fundamental difference between the Russian and 
the British systems require that the high school 
student know something about “The Bear that 
Walks Like a Man.” 

He should be taught that in the U.S.S.R. what 
is to be universally prescribed or proscribed is 
initially determined by a very narrow segment of 
the population, an elite insisting that it acts 
“for the people.” That while the structure of 
the Soviet system permits democratic communica- 
tion from the people to the hierarchy in much 
the same fashion that the British parliamentary 
system does, the functions of this structure are 
largely vitiated through interference by the Com- 
munist Party, which is organized largely from 
the top down. However wisely this small group 
may act, they do not constitute the people, and 
in any case reflect attitudes of only a small minor- 
ity of the people. 

Unlike the British, however, the Soviet State 
is extremely active as a creator of attitudes. 
Press, school, unions and even a kept church 
serve as media through which the state acts. 
There are no free associations, no free market 
with its ubiquitous advertising to create new 
values to which government must respond. The 
government is thus in a position to undertake to 
control both the objective conditions to which 
the citizen reacts, and the attitudes necessary to 
the continuance of that control, which attitudes 
may be directly contrary to those that would 
otherwise freely arise. Errors in anticipating the 
reaction of the populace to government action, 
in the absence of a democratic means of discover- 
ing these attitudes, are not corrected until ex- 
treme pressures are generated, with wide fluctua- 
tions in policy and law resulting therefrom. The 
teacher will have little difficulty in finding ex- 
amples such as the N.E.P., the “Dizziness from 
Success” speech during collectivization of agricul- 
ture, the reversal of the marriage laws, and the 
extreme variations through which policy has 
vacillated. 

The most far-reaching differences will be en- 
countered when we compare the functions under- 
taken in the U.S.S.R. and the British or American 
governments. The Russian government has 
absorbed into itself almost all of the functions 
of the market, of the corporation, of the com- 
munity and of the church, historically considered. 
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It has also taken on many of the functions of the 
historic family though it has relinquished some 
of those seized in the heyday of “War Commu- 
nism.” 

The student should be shown that the totali- 
tarian state does not only plan for what are re- 
garded as “economic” functions in the West, but 
also for health and medical services, transfers 
of population and population growth, and cul- 
tural activities carried on in the liberal state by 
independent associations. It also sets limits to the 
growth of religion as well as ‘carrying on the 
typical functions of government in the West. 

There is no effective formal control limiting 
the functions which government in the U.S.S.R. 
may undertake. However, the limitations of abil- 
ity of individual human being, the growth of 


bureaucracy, and the revival of provincial and 


national cultures are, together with the special- 
izing tendencies of industrial technology, forcing 
a devolution, both territorial and functional. The 
result is a growth of federalism and of administra- 
tive law which parallels the development in the 
West. The relations between these developments 
(which have taken place largely in spite of the 
classical ideology of Marxism) and the probable 
future of the U.S.S.R., both internally and ex- 
ternally considered, should be stressed, since we 
are much more concerned in educating for a life- 
time, with what Russia is likely to do in the long 
run than we are with the immediate present 
which can be seen now only “as through a glass, 
darkly.” 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


RANCE and Germany can well be discussed 

jointly since so much of what happens on one 
side of the Rhine has its repercussions on the 
other. The teacher can best show what has hap- 
pened to France in terms of her unfinished revo- 
lution. While in England, Russia, Germany, and 
the United States industrialists, by one means 
or another, seized control of government and 
guided its destinies unchecked by the old agrar- 
ianism, in France the dominance of the indus- 
trialist was never complete. Yet the limited popu- 
lation of France and the declining significance 
of agriculture as a source of energy divertible to 
warfare required a clear focus of direction if 
France was to survive. The universals derived 
from French history, adequate for an agrarian 
state, were inadequate to prescribe or proscribe 
what had to be done. The individual Frenchman 
was protected by the courts against new limita- 
tions. He was also prevented from building a 


government capable of creating attitudes neces- 
sary to support itself. 

The French government responded rather ac- 
curately to the attitudes developing within the 
state, but was a minor influence in creating atti- 
tudes. The limits of the public schools were too 
narrow to permit it to compete with the tradition 
of the peasant family, the intransigent church, 
the proletarian or bourgeois kept-press, and com- 
munist and monarchist intrigue. The weakness of 
the liberal state in a revolutionary period was 
never so well revealed as in the ‘Fall of France” 
and what went before it. The student ought to 
have pointed out to biz cieariy “the dangers of 
democracy” in the limitations imposed upon the 
state by archaic attitudes, however sincerely held. 
The functions of government in France were 
strictly limited, not by the formal constitution 
but more importantly by the jealous care with 
which the proponents of various institutions, 
family, market, church, and the local commune 
circumscribed it. 

In only one respect was the structure of the old 
regime fitted to the problems of present-day 
France. The centralization practiced in that day, 
revived by Napoleon, and pragmatically sanc- 
tioned today by the necessity for much central 
control to operate modern technology, resulted 
in the growth of effective administrative law. The 
protection afforded the citizen and civil servant 
from the inroads of the state, while permitting 
it to function where it must, ought to be pointed 
up as a French contribution to the science of 
politics which might find effective use wherever 
centralization is necessary. ; 

Across the Rhine the student should see the 
obverse of the situation in France. The German 
government, emphasizing industrialism for the 
sake of the military power it is capable of gen- 
erating, carefully insulated itself from the at- 
titudes developed among the people. Except for 
a short time during the life of the Weimar Con- 
stitution there were no power lines from the bot- 
tom to the top. The German government did try 
to anticipate the consequences of its acts, in terms 
of attitudes discovered through secret agents, but 
the response to those attitudes was generally a 
grudging concession awarded to avoid true dem- 
ocratic control or ruthless suppression of all 
evidence of those attitudes. Like the Russians, 
the Germans set out to create the attitudes of the 
people and brooked no competition from other 
institutions. There was no effective limit to the 
functions the state might assume, and no limit up- 
on the means it might use in carrying them out. 
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The consequence, in terms of technological 
accomplishment, focusing of attitudes, and conse- 
quent superiority in military power, were ap- 
parent during the thirty-nine days it took for 
Germany to bring France to her knees. The other 
consequences have in part been revealed at Bel- 
sen and Buchenwald, and will continue to be ap- 
parent in the coming decades of Germany’s his- 
tory. Both consequences should be clearly shown 
the student. He should see what is required of 
government in adapting itself to the new technol- 
ogy, and also the consequences of utilizing it to 
certain ideological ends. The failure of France to 
make way for industrialism was as tragic as the 
utilization of industrialism to the perverted ends 
of the Nazis. Both were fatal to their respective 
governments. 


CHINA 


HEN we turn to the discussion of the gov- 

ernment of China the emphasis upon the 
other aspects of the culture of which government 
is a complex should be strenuously emphasized. 
Even Russian civilization is familiar as compared 
with that of China. The depth of the foundations 
upon which Chinese institutions are based is so 
tremendously greater than that of any Western 
nation’s that no amount of over-emphasis upon 
the difference in the civilizations will serve to 
correct the distortion which we have suffered by 
having our concepts of human nature and social 
organization derived entirely from the history of 
the West. 

Emphasis should be placed on the fact that the 
agrarian technology of China is an outgrowth of 
thousands of years of adaptation to her soil, cli- 
mate, topography, and demography. The politi- 
cal organization which grew up with it reflects 
the limits imposed by this growth. The family 
unit performs for the Chinese most of the func- 
tions carried out in the West by the market, the 
state, and the church, Interpenetration of their 
culture by the liberal state and the “free market” 
has been very slow and selective. Nationalism 
is relatively new and the role of the soldier and 
the business man are considerably lower in status 
than that of the land owner and the Mandarin. 

The weakess of agrarian China, together with 
the possession of a considerable reserve of the 
resources necessary to industrialism, jealously 
eyed by her neighbors, requires that the Chinese 

.industrialize rapidly if they are not to be dom: 
nated by their neighbors. But to bring about any 
degree of industrialization has recuired a very 
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large amount of coercion since only a few of the 
people have been reared on the ideologies that 
justify the necessary changes. Consequently the 
government reflects only very slightly the atti- 
tudes of the bulk of the people. Universals neces- 
sary to the operation of industrialism are pre- 
scribed on the basis of demands emanating from 
the industrialized powers as well as from the 
technology itself. There is no limit placed on 
government by the sampling techniques used in 
the West either of jury or legislator. The govern- 
ment, is however, extremely limited by its means 
and the condition of the country in the creation 
of attitudes. The bulk of the attitudes of the 
people continue to be generated in the family 
and the community, and the rate of rapproche- 
ment between the policies considered necessary 
by government and those sanctioned by traditions 
is a very slow one. 

In consequence, the Chinese government is ex- 
tremely limited in its effective functions. It has 
all that it can do to perform the minimal func- 
tions required by the state, such as provision for 
the common defense, regulation of currency, pro- 
vision of “justice,” and the maintenance of the 
stability required for the operation of industrial 
technique. To adopt the “liberal” limits upon 
the state would be fatal to the technological revo- 
lution, yet a totalitarian system is not possible, 
either, in the face of the obstacles, social, eco- 
nomic and technological which face the Chinese 
government. 


SUMMARY 


HAT I have been attempting to do, 

briefly, is to suggest the main lines ot ex- 
planation which the teacher will have to under- 
take. Just which facts, documents, historic epi- 
sodes, structural devices, etc. will have to be used 
by the teacher to make clear our propositions 
cannot be outlined here, nor need they be. The 
alert teacher will find in his own background and 
in the materials at his own disposal the means to 
demonstrate just how government functions in 
each case. What needs to be emphasized in dis- 
cussing government will depend upon what has 
been taught about the other aspects of the culture 
under discussion. 

In general, what the average American has to 
learn is that government is what government does 
and what government does reflects not only the 
geographic, demographic, technological and stra- 
tegic limitations of a state, but all the major 
value judgments of a people. 
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Mental Hygiene in 
Social Studies Teaching 


Alexander Breinan 
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ence as 2 nation against what seemed to be 

the irresistible tide of the Nazi war ma- 
chine, some educators still found the time to 
study the effect of the war on our adolescent high 
school population. In an important and reveal- 
ing study, one educator told an alarming story 
of what the war was doing to the mental health 
of high school youth. This was but one of a 
series of observations by social scientists on the 
mental hygiene implications of the social studies. 
That mental hygiene experts have also been 
thinking along these lines is made abundantly 
clear in a recent volume by D. B. Klein, who 
points out that mental hygiene involves prin- 
ciples of economics and sociology as well as 
principles of medicine and psychology.? He pro- 
ceeds to document his thesis by treating such 
themes as economic barriers to security; morale 
and social status; how poverty stacks the cards; 
poverty and mental breakdown; and the causes 
and results of unemployment. 

Now, in this hectic postwar reconversion pe- 
riod, it is clear that adolescents are no less beset 
by a variety of fears, many exaggerated beyond 
all reason, than they were during the war. Thus 
it is important for the social studies teacher to 
rethink the whole problem of the relationships 
between what he teaches in history, civics, and 
economics and the mental health of the young 
people entrusted to his care. 

It might be well to note at the outset that all 
teachers of all subjects on all levels of instruction 
must be aware of the mental hygiene aspects of 
such problems as the effect of failure on pupils; 
the danger to the mental health of the child in 
the use of sarcasm; the evils involved in a school 
system that idolizes grades; and the unhealthy 
outcomes in our competitive system of the stress 


T 1942, when we were struggling for our exist- 


on success. However, it is not with these general 
aspects of the problem that we are here con- 
cerned. Rather, we are looking for areas within 
the specific field of social studies teaching that 
can be utilized to ensure better adjustments by 
adolescents to the numerous problems that beset 
them during this trying period in the lives of all 
young people. 
THREE VIEWS 


OW much can the social studies contribute 
toward the mental health of adolescents? 
There are some educators who maintain that the 
social studies teacher must assume the main re- 
sponsibility for the mental well-being of high 
school youth by taking over all the guidance func- 
tions usually made available to these young 
people. After a careful analysis in which he shows 
that the problems of all adolescents can be 
thought of in terms of four areas—personal liv- 
ing, immediate personal-social relationships, 
social-civic relationships, and economic relation- 
ships—one investigator makes the point that each 
one of these areas is not only a basic concern of 
the social studies, but each one as well has guid- 
ance or mental-hygiene implications.* Thus, for 
example, in the area which he calls economic 
relationships, he finds such mental-hygiene con- 
comitants as the adolescent’s search for the emo- 
tional assurance of progress toward adult status, 
his need for vocational guidance, and his need for 
instruction in the wise use of goods and services. 
He concludes that “An effective social studies pro- 
gram in the secondary schools must be based 
upon the needs of the individual adolescent as 
well as the larger social needs.” From this it 
follows that 


A proper consideration of adolescent needs indicates that 
the social studies teacher must become a guide and coun- 








Trends in recognition and provision for guidance 
are reviewed by the director of guidance—who is also 
a social studies teacher—in the High School of Science, 
the Bronx, New York City. 











+L. J. Cronbach, “Helping Pupils Adjust to War,” Social 
Education, V1:301-3, November, 1942. 

*D. B. Klein. Mental Hygiene: The Psychology of Per- 
sonal Adjustment (New York: Holt, 1944). 

*E. Chaffee, “Adolescent Needs and the Social Studies,” 
Social Education, I11:543-46, November, 1939. 
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selor. Regardless of the guidance system set up within the 
school, he is the logical member of the school staff to be 
immediately responsible for individual pupil guidance. 
Many of the functions formerly carried on by the old 
homeroom system should be delegated to the social studies 
teacher. Guidance as it directly affects the pupil would 
then center in the social studies classroom under the direc- 
tion of the administrator responsible for general guidance. 
Our new role will demand an acquaintance with the back- 
ground and problems of each boy and girl through a 
study of their past school record, a comprehensive testing 
program, through home visitation, through personal con- 
ferences, and other guidance techniques. 


Even though a suggestion accompanies this 
plan for a lighter and different type of teaching 
load designed to make the plan feasible, it suf- 
fers from an air of unreality. It assumes that so- 
cial studies teachers are trained in techniques 
of educational testing and interpretation, voca- 
tional guidance, placement, and a host of other 
specialized guidance services. Starting with the 
valid notion that the social studies teacher, be- 
cause of the subjects he teaches and the tech- 
niques he uses, can help the mental adjustment 
of adolescents, this approach loses validity when 
it seeks to turn the whole guidance function over 
to the social studies teacher. 


SECOND group of educators who are con- 
A cerned with the mental hygiene implica- 
tions of social studies teaching have been think- 
ing in terms of adding certain new courses to the 
social studies curriculum. An example of this 
tendency is to be found in the suggestion out- 
lined by Cook in a recent study that explored 
the relationship of the social studies to the area 
of family life.* After establishing the fact that the 
war has greatly aggravated the problem of family 
life by giving us transient and unstable families, 
this educator contends that family living can be 
strengthened and that the social studies teacher 
has an important role to play. 
Along with social workers, ministers and others, we in 
education are giving more time to family problems, court- 
ship practices, home and school and social agency co- 
operation. One who works in the social studies will feel 
this obligation very keenly, for his major professional 
responsibility is with social living. His basic role is the 
social development of personality, the social attitudes, 
skills and understandings by which people relate them- 
selves to one another. 


Then follow several suggestions for implement- 
ing this thesis, one being the creation in high 
school of a junior-senior course in family living. 
So we are asked to add still another course to our 


*L. A. Cook, “What We Face in Family Living,” Social 
Education, 1X:108-12, March, 1945. 
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overcrowded curriculum. There seems to be no 
end to the process of adding to the curriculum, 
all without accompanying suggestions of what to 
subtract from the curriculum. Even if psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists were in agreement on 
whether a separate course in family living be. 
longed in a high school course of study, which 
they are not, there still remains the question vf 
the advisability of singling out important mental- 
hygiene and guidance areas and setting them up 
in separate courses. 


HERE is still a third trend that is discern- 
ible in the field of social studies teaching 
and its relationship to mental hygiene. This 
approach to the problem does not call upon the 
social studies teacher to become a guidance ex- 
pert, nor does it plead for new courses. Instead 
it calls upon social studies teachers to discover 
significant areas within the subjects they now 
teach that have a bearing on the mental health 
of the pupils they teach. It then asks them to 
use these areas wisely in the guidance of young 
people. This approach was worked out by Cron- 
bach in a vital study which demonstrated “that 
the outlook of our students upon their future 
is distorted. Pupils have problems. They can 
solve these problems realistically only if they are 
given the facts about life in wartime and helped 
by teachers and counselors to make rational 
plans.”> Cronbach determined, in his study of the 
difficulties of adolescents in wartime, that they 
have a pessimism about the future that the facts 
do not warrant; that they have unreasonable 
fears about the destructiveness of war in terms of 
battle casualties in dead and wounded; that they 
show great confusion about postwar problems; 
and that they go far afield in their concern about 
threats to their personal security and freedom. 
Pointing to the numerous opportunities in the 
social studies curriculum to offer guidance in all 
of these fields, Cronbach concludes: 
It is not enough to confine our teaching to considering 
the causes of war, and the broad sweep of events ever the 
battlefields. The war must be understood in its relation to 
the community, to the individual family, and to the pupil 
himself. When the pupil realizes that his government is 
protecting him from runaway inflation, that scientific 
progress is diminishing the deaths from battle injuries, 
that his fears about the terror of war are far beyond the 
realities of living, he can plan for his future calmly. De- 
velopment of confidence can be a major contribution of 
the social studies to the morale of an important genera- 
tion. 


To this we might add that important as it was 


*L. J. Cronbach, loc cit., p. 201. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING 


to dispel unreasonable fears among adolescents 
during the war years, just as important is a simi- 
lar task that the social studies teacher faces in 
this postwar period of reconversion that holds 
many new terrors for the adolescent, Already we 
see a marked development of unreasonable cyni- 
cism among young people toward the United Na- 
tions experiment. So many young people are 
convinced that the UN has already failed, before 
it has had an adequate chance to prove itself one 
way or the other. This is the sort of thing that 
we must use our social studies classes to combat. 
Here is where we can do a service to the youth 
of the nation in terms of getting them to see the 
ways in which the UN represents an advance over 
the League of Nations, in terms of seeing the 
progress toward world government as a long and 
slow process that will stand or fall depending 
upon the extent that these young people and the 
generations of youth to come are willing to work 
for its success. If we succeed in this task, then we 
will have a better adjusted and more hopeful 
adolescent. 


PRACTICAL OPPORTUNITIES 


HERE are many other areas in our present 

social studies courses that in the hands of 
the guidance-minded teacher can be used to pro- 
duce healthy mental development in young peo- 
ple. Thus the whole field of intercultural educa- 
tion, which is so logically and largely within our 
scope as social studies teachers, lends itself to 
the use of the mental-hygiene approach. The 
most recent Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies* devotes a chapter to the place 
of guidance in intercultural practices. 

As an example of the type of material pre- 
sented in that chapter we might cite the instance 
of the social studies teacher who approached the 
problem of the insecurity feelings of one of his 
Negro pupils by suggesting that the student read 
Howard Fast’s Freedom Road. This class in 
American history was studying the reconstruc- 
tion period. The Negro pupil got a new insight 
into the admirable part played by some Negroes 
at this time in our history. He was able to say 
after reading the book that “I’ve always been 
afraid tiiat perhaps my race really is inferior. I 
never knew that they had an opportunity to 
prove themselves until I read this book. I wish 
more Negroes and whites would read it.”” 


*Hilda Taba and William Van Til, Eds. Democratic 
Human Relations, Sixteenth Yearbook, National Council 
for the Social Studies, Washington, 1945. 

* Ibid., p. 233. 
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What social studies teacher worth his salt can- 
not do similar fine things for the mental well- 
being of the Jewish child, or the Catholic child, 
who in the ordinary run of the mill study of 
American history gets little if any insight into the 
contribution of his people to the development of 
this nation? It is the child belonging to a minor- 
ity group who is most likely to suffer many a 
mental pang as he grows into an understanding 
of the meaning of the myriad of intolerant forces 
in our nation. What an opportunity to use the 
subject we teach to give renewed hope and 
courage to the child belonging to a minority 
group! 

Do we need separate courses dealing with as- 
pects of mental hygiene or are there other areas 
in our history, civics, and economics courses that 
can be used with equal if not greater effect to aid 
the mental health of growing boys and girls? ‘To 
ask the question is to answer it. In addition to the 
suggestions already made, a few others from 
among scores of possible ones might be indicated. 
Thus many a teacher of civics is doing a fine 
guidance job in orienting first year high school 
students to their new educational experience. 
Growing in popularity is this approach that seeks 
to bridge the gap between the elementary school 
and the high school through a rather compre- 
hensive consideration of many problems that con- 
front the neophyte as he enters on a new phase 
of his education. Who can estimate the amount of 
mental anguish that these young people are 
spared because they know what the school cur- 
riculum is all about, because they have been ad- 
vised on its extra-curricular program? 

Or turning to another area, can one teach eco- 
nomics without at the same time becoming some- 
thing of a counselor to growing boys and girls? 
Do we not make more confident and hopeful 
young people when we make better consumers 
out of them, or when we help them through giv- 
ing them a better understanding of the economic 
world in which they live, to make certain educa- 
tional and vocational choices? What an oppor- 
tunity is wasted by the economics teacher who is 
giving his pupils the same course in classical 
economics to which he was exposed in his college 
days! 

The alert teacher who is aware of the fact that 
his pupils are basically individuals with all sorts 
of individual problems knows that unless facts 
are functioning to produce a mentally healthy 
generation with a wholesome outlook on life, his 
teaching lias missed its mark and been something 
less than worthless. 











Global Jaunts in the Classroom 


Marguerite Burbanck Strahan 
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These and many other geographic locations 

were listed, studied, and reviewed as the 
social science pupils prepared for the annual all- 
department geography contest. The idea is to 
study the locations of countries, oceans, and 
islands of the world on the supposition that re- 
view and drill are helpful in increasing the pu- 
pils’ knowledge of place geography. 

Making a contest out of study stimulates in- 
terest. The contest is played in three rounds: 
the sectional, in which all pupils in all classes 
participate; the regional, in which the winner 
of each class contest participates; and the final, 
in which the ten highest in the regional vie to 
determine who will become department winner. 
Boys are consistently more interested and surpass 
the girls in geographic knowledge. 


J tse aninany Marion—Afghanistan.” 


NOTHER device used to stimulate interest 
A in our global world was the civics class 
United Nations Assembly, which met at the same 
time as the London conference. Pupils elected a 
chairman from their own class who presided at 
all sessions. ‘Then pupils selected the country that 
they wished to represent, and each made a study 
of the country of his choice. The United Nations 
Study Kit, “Peoples and Nations,” prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education in cooperation with the 
United Nations Information Office,’ and a pam- 
phlet, “United Nations Organization,’’? were 
used as references, as were the World Almanac 
and encyclopedias. 

To carry out the idea of re-enacting the As- 
sembly, participants addressed each other as 
the “Delegate from ——.” National interests, bloc 
pressures, and sectional rivalries were detected 
in the discussions. The UN conference in the 
classroom gave the pupils the “feel” of interna- 





“Tr 








Three devices for vitalizing geography and civics 
teaching are described by the chairman of the social 
science department in the Richmond, Indiana, sec- 
ondary schools. 
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tional conferences which they need so vitally to- 
day. Among the values achieved were democratic 
conduct of meetings and a feeling of sensing the 
problems which confront the nations of the 
world. 


HE third experiment involves planned travel 

for postwar days. Travel advertisements are 
reappearing in magazines and newspapers and 
travel folders again induce Americans to leave 
the borders which have enclosed all but our GI's 
for several years. In our part of the country many 
of our pupils have visited Canada at least once 
and no doubt have already begun to do so again. 
With this in mind, a part of the work of the 
American Neighbors class, which studies Canada 
and Latin America, is to plan and write, in book- 
let form, the description of an imaginary trip to 
Canada. 

All trips start from our home town. Pupils 
may work singly or in groups of two or three. 
This adds to the social value of the work; social 
science should have some social experiences. 
Pupils select a province, city, resort, river, lake, 
or the like, that they wish to write up, and then 
proceed to plan the trip. Time tables of the 
United States and Canadian trains, bus lines, and 
air-lines are in the classroom as well as road maps 
of the United States and Canada. Canadian gov- 
ernment travel and information pamphlets are 
used as are library references and travel books. 
Illustrations of original drawings, postcards, or 
photographs are frequently used to add interest. 
Attractive covers are made with coats-of-arms, 
flags, and emblems characteristic of Canada. 

The day that the projects are handed in each 
pupil gives a résumé of his trip to the class. 
Some of them sound like real travelers relating 
their experiences. I feel sure that some day many 
parts of Canada will have young American visi- 


tors who have learned about their northern neigh- 


bor and who will be intelligent guests and bearers 
of good-will as a result of a classroom jaunt. 





+610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
* Published by Charles E. Merrill Co., New York City. 
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Texas History for Junior Historians 


Mate Graye Hunt 





——_——_ 





HETHER one’s ancestors came over 

on the “Mayflower” or were lurking 

in the woods to “welcome” those im- 
migrants doesn’t make much difference now, after 
two world wars. It does make a difference whether 
or not “We, the people” recognize the challenge 
of our heritage. 

“No man is fit to be entrusted with the control 
of the PRESENT who is ignorant of the PAST, 
and no People who are indifferent to their PAST 
need hope to make their FUTURE great.” This 
anonymous quotation might be considered the 
slogan of the Junior Historians of the Texas 
State Historical Association, Starting as Texas 
History Clubs in high schools each intending 
to study the history and traditions of Texas, with 
emphasis upon each community’s past, the Jun- 
ior Historians have been endorsed by the parent 
organization and recognized by the issuance of 
charters of membership. 

The San Jacinto Monument, crowned with the 
huge lone star, has fittingly been called “a shaft 
of gratitude.” Gratitude and pride are not to be 
allowed to degenerate into provincialism to the 
exclusion of appreciation of national and world 
benefits, obligations, and opportunities. Febru- 
ary 19, 1846, when the Lone Star of Empire 
came down and rose again as the twenty-eighth 
state in the family of these United States of 
America, officially began the role of one element 
in the beautiful national mosaic sometimes 
spoken of as “the new world symphony,” the 
American democracy. 


Texas JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


HE Texas State Historical Association, or- 
ganized in 1897, acts as the parent body in 
its activities, programs, and especially in its 
fostering of local organizations. The various 
chapters of the Junior Historians stem from the 








This account of the Junior Historians organization 
in Texas comes from the assistant director of librarian- 
ship in the Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, who was formerly a social studies teacher 
in the W. E. Greiner Junior High School, Dallas. 











authorization given them by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Texas State Historical Association on 
December 1, 1939. 

Definite regulations and requirements which 
are specified by the parent organization need to 
be met before the Junior group can be honored 
with a charter. There is nothing spectacular, 
exhausting, or even arduous in these specifica- 
tions; rather the sum total of the points merely 
indicates a serious interest in the history of 
the community and state and a sustained eager- 
ness to have a part in the preserving and the 
disseminating of that history. 

The official organ of these high school groups, 
a slight volume published six times a year, is 
The Junior Historian. This magazine is “the 
initial first-class magazine in America for young 
people, which also is written almost exclusively 
by young people.” Each issue carries a signed 
editorial written by such qualified people as the 
heads of the social science divisions of state col- 
leges and outstanding figures in Southwest his- 
tory, literature, industry, and civic service. 
“Young writers are offered an outlet for their 
writing in a state-wide publication where they 
do not have to compete for space with their 
elders.” 

From five initial chapters in 1939, the move- 
ment has grown until at the present time there 
are more than seventy chapters scattered through- 
out the state; the objective of each is to learn 
more about the immediate area in which the 
chapter lies, and to record all unwritten data 
available. The hope runs high for a Junior His- 
torians chapter in every village and town through 
the length and breadth of the state. 

“Every day the doors leading to our past are 
closing. These doors in the house of history are 
the memories of older men and women and their 
memories are our most valuable source of un- 
gleaned local history of earlier times in Texas. 
The stories told them by their elders, the pio- 
neers, and the conditions of life in which they 
were reared, are invaluable indices of the kind 
of life and thinking that produced this demo- 
cratic life we enjoy today. .. . We know that the 
warp and woof of the cloth of democracy is 
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woven in the hardships and tragedies, the dreams 
and ideals of the common people.”? 

The whole Junior Historian movement offers a 
splendid vehicle for the fusion of courses in 
history, economics, literature, and citizenship. 
Through the fostering of a knowledge of one’s 
homeland and the ensuing love for it there is 
produced an appreciation of one’s heritage and 
the basis of a truly worthwhile patriotism. 


Tue HALL oF STATE 


HE one-hundredth anniversary of Texas’ in- 

dependence from Mexico was celebrated in 
1936 with considerable enthusiasm and gusto. 
Perhaps the greatest permanent, tangible result 
of the state-wide celebration, which centered in 
Dallas, is the Hall of State on the Fair Grounds 
in this city. 

At a cost of $1,200,000 the State of Texas built 
and furnished “the most majestic historical shrine 
in this region.” It is a monument to a glorious 
past but it has fulfilled the hope that it also 
might be “a dynamic center of purposeful ac- 
tivity.” This aim has been realized through its 
museum, archives, library, and its various well- 
planned schedule of programs under a capable, 
efficient, enthusiastic director. 

The Hall of State was splendidly designed to 
serve as a museum. Not a lifeless storehouse of 
relics but, with its chosen theme, “the story of 
humanity itself,” it is truly “an active institu- 
tion for teaching people about their own past, 
refining and broadening their outlook, widening 
their intellectual horizons, their interests, and 
their understanding.” 

The Dallas Historical Society, State chartered 
in 1922, has been the sponsor of the Hail of 
State since 1938. An indication of the rate at 
which the holdings of this organization are in- 
creasing is seen in the fact that 464 collections 
were added during 1945 alone. 


DALLAS JUNIOR MEMBERS 


HAT the young and old citizenry of Texas 
and of the Southwest in general may not lose 
touch with its past, and through this acquaint- 
anceship renew its appreciation of the forces 





* Rosalind Langston, in the Texas Outlook, November, 
1942. 
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that made conditions what they are today, is one 
of the ardent hopes of those who administer the 
Hall of State. One ramification of the director's 
work is the organization known as the Junior 
Members of the Dallas Historical Society. This 
movement was authorized in 1938. 

In cooperation with the social studies classes 
in the senior high schools and with the hearty 
endorsement of the administrators of the public 
school system, clubs are formed. By meeting cer- 
tain requirements in organization technique and 
by conforming to certain broad lines of sug- 
gested activities, the members of these clubs may 
become Junior Members of the Dallas Historical 
Society. These groups are issued a charter and 
membership cards are issued to individual mem- 
bers. 

At the present time the movement is city and 
county wide, with blanket inclusion of all school 
children. Dallas County boasts the unique dis- 
tinction of being a unit in this laboratory method 
of enjoying history, made vivid and actual 
rather than presented from a textbook as a 
“must.” 

Once (sometimes twice) a month on Saturday 
morning during the school year, an hour pro- 
gram is given in the auditorium of the Hall of 
State. For an hour preceding the program, some 
twenty students from the school responsible for 
the program to be held in the auditorium act 
as guides through the museum sections. These 
guides, having had a previous period of training 
by the director, are able to escort the visitors to 
the exhibits and displays that have been espe- 
cially arranged to coordinate with the theme of 
the program to be heard later in the morning. 

The first half of the program is given by a 
group of students. It is usually an historical skit 
or is composed of musical numbers. The second 
half is ordinarily a talk by some well-qualified 
person who relates interesting features of an 
event, a place, or a person. The programs are 
fundamentally historical though they may not be 
directly so. A distinct effort is made to humanize 
history and let each child feel that history begins 
with him. 

A long time ago a lanky rail-splitter sounded 
this challenge:.“I like to see a man proud of the 
place in which he lives; I like to see a man live 
so that his place will be proud of him.” 
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A College “International Assembly” 
| A. B. Sageser and Dorothy Ainsworth 





——_ 
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NDIAN turbans and saris, Chinese kimonas, 
| the peasant dress of the Balkans, Mexican 
| sombreros, and other costumes representa- 

tive of the people of the United Nations, gave a 

colorful atmosphere to the first meeting of the 

Kansas State College International Security As- 
sembly in December, 1945. This meeting, planned 
| and conducted by the students of the college, 

was an extra-curricular activity to give them a 
| better understanding of the United Nations or- 
ganization and to enable them to become ac- 
quair.ted with the problems of the people of 
other lands. Some twelve hundred students par- 
ticipated in the meeting which was patterned 
after the San Francisco Conference and held after 
many months’ work by a small planning com- 
mittee. 





TUDENTS began to plan for the I.S.A. dur- 
ing the spring of 1945. Before summer vaca- 
tion, the chairman of the planning committee 
asked fraternities, sororities, organized independ- 
ent houses, and independent groups to select one 
country for study. During the summer these 
studied the history, government, geography, and 
economy of their chosen country to lay a founda- 
tion for future research on particular problems. 
When the fall term began, the organization be- 
gan to take shape. The different groups held 
discussion meetings with faculty advisers to fur- 
ther their knowledge of their respective country 
and to learn about their allies. Each organization 
had a faculty adviser who knew that country par- 
ticularly well. The social side was not forgotten 
either. Dinners and teas with respective coun- 
tries as the theme were on the social calendar in 
many houses. Frequently on these occasions, 
townspeople, members of the college faculty, and 
out-of-town guests were discussion leaders. The 
idea of the I.S.A. was originally conceived by the 
Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. The spirit of the project 
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A model United Nations International Security 
Assembly is described by its faculty sponsor, a profes- 
sor of history in Kansas State College. The project may 
suggest a similar activity for other colleges or for high 
schools. 
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caught the interest of more and more students 
and soon became campus wide. The plan was 
taken to the college president, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, by the student planning committee and 
the full financial support of the college was ob- 
tained. The William Volker Charities Fund, Inc., 
of Kansas City, had given $200,000 to the college 
for an “Institute of Citizenship.” With this extra 
financial aid, a series of speakers were brought 
to the college for assemblies. 

Among the speakers who were heard during 
the year in college assemblies were the British 
Consul in Kansas City, the Swedish Consul in 
Chicago, the head of the South African Infor- 
mation Service in New York City, and an adviser 
to the Chinese delegation at San Francisco. All 
of these were obtained without cost. Specialists 
came from other universities to speak on Latin 
American problems, Central Europe as it is to- 
day, the present-day Russian situation, and the 
atomic bomb. Because of the broader picture 
of world affairs gained through these talks and 
the interest shown by the students, the college 
plans to continue the series next year and to in- 
clude student assemblies for discussion and de- 
bate on current problems of vital interest. 


First ASSEMBLY MEETING 


N THE evening of December 13, 1945, the 

first general meeting of the LS.A. was 
called to order. Twenty-seven nations and two 
pressure groups answered the roll call. Five dele- 
gates of each nation sat together to carry on the 
business of the session. Other representatives of 
the nations made themselves known by demon- 
strations patterned closely after the type of 
demonstration one would see at a political con- 
vention. France marched to the “Marseillaise,” 
Great Britain solemnly sang “God Save the 
King”; a Chinese gong sounded as delegates from 
China shuffled their way through the crowd; In- 
dians wore large turbans and sang appropriate 
selections. Flags of all nations, many loaned by 
foreign consular services, decorated the stage, 
making the occasion very realistic and colorful. 
The first order of business was the election of 
the Secretary-General. A delegate from Norway 
was elected to this position by roll-call vote. Nex. 
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came the election of the non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. Yugoslavia, the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, the Union of 
South Africa, Australia, Mexico, and the Nether- 
lands were placed in these positions. Members 
of the Court of International Justice and the So- 
cial and Economic Council were chosen at this 
time, All through the year it has been interest- 
ing to note the striking similarity of the elections 
in the L.S.A. and those that took place at London 
in the spring of 1946. 

Although this first meeting had much pre- 
liminary business to get out of the way, excite- 
ment ran high, make-believe was forgotten and 
the future of the world seemed to depend on the 
outcome of the evening. Four petitions brought 
many impromptu speeches from the Assembly. 
These were the petitions of India, Italy, and Po- 
land for membership in the Assembly, and Rus- 
sia’s petition to remove Argentina from the 
Assembly. India and Poland were accepted but 
Italy was rejected as a fascist nation. Argentina 
had anticipated Russia’s move and, by a vigorous 
campaign for the support of other nations, kept 
her place in the Assembly. Little Switzerland 
then took the floor demanding that Argentina 
change its form of government to comply with 
the qualifications set in the UN Charter. The 
petition by the delegate from the United States 
to discuss the control of the atomic bomb served 
as a connecting link to the second general meet- 
ing of the I.S.A. 


SECOND MEETING 
HE second plenary session was held in the 


College Auditorium April 9, 1946. The meet- ~ 


ing was called to order by Justice Hugo Wedell 
of the Kansas Supreme Court. Governor Andrew 
Schoeppel gave a brief address on the importance 
of the 1.8.A. Colorful could hardly describe the 
occasion as the delegates came into the audi- 
torium carrying their flags high and singing their 
national songs. Again the flags of all nations cov- 
ered the stage and hung from the balcony. The 
air was tense with excitement as the Secretary- 
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General called the roll and the business of the 
meeting began. 

First came Italy’s application for admission, 
This war-ravaged country showed that she was 
not easily defeated and, upon the recommenda 
tion of the Security Council, Italy was admitied 
to the General Assembly. This drew thunderous 
applause from the audience. 

China petitioned to remove Russian troops | 
from her territory. The United States petitioned 
for universal control of atomic energy. Belgium 
proposed an international board to regulate in. 
ternational air commerce. Canada introduced an 
amendment to the UN Charter nullifying the 
veto power of the permanent members of the | 
Security Council, but this was voted down, 
Canada then proposed the study of a World Fed. 
eration to replace the UN. The chairman was 
asked to call a meeting in the fall of 1946 for 
the consideration of Canada’s last proposal. 





ISCUSSIONS on issues between meetings 

were handled by three committees dealing 
with the Economic and Social Council, the; 
World Court and the Security Council, and the 
General Assembly. The General Assembly met 
every two weeks to plan for future assemblies, 
Every week from the December meeting until the 
second plenary session in April, the Economic 
and Social Council met. Before this council come 
the problems of supplying food to starving na 
tions and regulating and promoting agriculture 
in war-torn countries. They also studied the 
monetary systems of the nations. 

The faculty and students of Kansas State Col- 
lege look on the S.A. as a valuable experiment [ 
in extra-curricular activities. The greatest diff 
culty was in reaching students outside any 
campus organization. The local press has covered 
the meetings and notable speeches throughout 
the year, illustrating the outside interest in the 
experiment. The students have taken a great in 
terest in the proceedings of the meetings and have 
gained something they could never get from 
books—experience in world organization. 
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Notes and News 





————— ~~ 


N.C.S.S.—A.P.S.A. 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold a joint meeting with the American Po- 
litical Science Association at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the latter in Cleveland, Ohio, December 
27-29. The joint meeting will be held on Decem- 
ber 29. The program for the joint session as 
planned by Allen Y. King and Richard G. Brown 
will be as follows: 


8:00 A.M. BREAKFAST MEETING 

Chairman: Robert Keohane, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Address: ““What the Professional Political Sci- 
entist Can Do to Assist Social Studies Teachers 
in Secondary Schools.’”” Howard White, Miami 
University. 

Secretary: Allen Y. King, Director of Social 
Studies, Cleveland Public Schools. 


9:30 A.M. ATOMIC ENERGY AND SOCIAL 
EDUCATION 


Chairman: Clyde F. Varner, John Marshall 
High School, and President of the Greater Cleve- 
land Council for the Social Studies. 

Address: “The Challenge of the Atomic Sci- 
entist to the Social Scientist.” William A. Higin- 
botham, Executive Secretary, Federation of 
American Scientists. 

Address: “Adapting Social Education to Meet 


the Challenge.” Charles W. Merrifield, Univer- ~ 


sity of Denver. 

Secretary: Wilbur F. Murra, Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, National Education Asso- 
ciation. A.Y.K. 


N.C.S.S.—A.H.A. 


The National Council will sponsor one session 
in the American Historical Association meetings 
in New York, December 27-30. The National 
Council program will be held from 2 to 4 P.M., 
Monday, December go, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, on the topic “American and European Re- 
lationships in the School and College History 
Program.” Chester McA. Destler of Connecticut 
College will preside. The American-European 
Relationships will be considered by Michael 
Kraus, College of the City of New York, and 
Goldwin Smith, State University of Iowa. Col- 
lege and School applications will be discussed by 





Mary Latimer Gambrell, Hunter College, Rich- 
ard E. Thursfield, Johns Hopkins University, and 
F. Aileen Ross, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Connecticut. 


Award for Teaching 


One of three one-thousand-dollar prizes, 
awarded annually at the University of Chicago 
for excellency in undergraduate teaching, went 
to Robert E. Keohane in the social sciences. The 
prizes are made available through the generosity 
of a prominent New York aluranus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Cincinnati 


Another newly organized local council has be- 
come affiliated with the National Council for the 
Social Studies. The name of this new organiza- 
tion is the Greater Cincinnati Chapter of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Howard 
R. Anderson, Specialist in Social Sciences, United 
States Office of Education, met with this group 
on September 26. On October 15, an organiza- 
tional meeting was held at which their constitu- 
tion was adopted and officers for the school year 
were elected as follows: president, J. Garner 
Srofe, Withrow High School; vice-president, Isa- 
belle J. Levi, Woodward High School; secretary, 
Thomas E. Fouch, Western Hills High School; 
and treasurer, G. Ross Dunn, High School, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. The Council held a meeting with 
the Southwestern Ohio Teachers Association on 
October 25. Plans are being developed for hold- 
ing a series of meetings during the school year. 
The National Council welcomes this new organ- 
ization as an affiliate, and wishes it every success 
in its work. J.GS. 


Missouri 


Three local councils have been organized in 
Missouri. These new councils and their officers 
are: 

Mid-Missouri Council. Arch W. Troelstrup, 
Stephens College, president; Mrs. Frank Roth- 
well, Renick High School, Columbia, vice-presi- 
dent; W. Francis English, University of Missouri, 
secretary-treasurer; and Lorenzo J. Greene, Lin- 
coln University, Jefferson City, Karleen Forbes, 
Hickman High School, Columbia, and Ann L. 
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Schwees, Simons High School, Jefferson City, 
board members. 

Central Missouri Council. Mary K. Hughes, 
Windsor, chairman; Mary Griffin, Rich Hill, 
vice-chairman; J. O. Miller, Kingsville, secretary- 
treasurer; and Edith M. Howard, Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, R. F. Wood, Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College, and Mrs. 
J. M. Stolberg, Marshall, advisory board. 

Northeast Missouri Council. Gerry Guinn, 
Milan, president; Ruth Towne, Kirksville, vice- 
president; and Homer L. Knight, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, secretary-treasurer. 

The Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
held its fall meeting in Kansas City on Novem- 
ber 8. Following the annual business meeting, 
Dean Elmer Ellis of the University of Missouri 
spoke on “The Social Studies Teacher and the 
World Crisis.” 


Capital District Council 


The Capital District Council of the Social 
Studies, centered around Albany, New York, an- 
nounces the following general meetings for the 
school year 1946-47: 

October 29, 1946, 8 P.M., State College Lounge, 
“The Crisis in the Social Studies in New York 
State,” Roy A. Price, Syracuse University. 

February 18, 1947, 8 P.M., State College 
Lounge, “The Far East,” speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

May 8, 1947, 6:30 P.M., dinner meeting, Colum- 
bia High School, East Greenbush, “The United 
Nations,” speaker to be announced, 

Guidance and help will be offered to social 
studies teachers in two workshops, each of which 
will. meet one afternoon a month. One workshop, 
devoted to problems of the seventh-grade course 
on the local community, will be directed by Wal- 
lace W. Taylor, head of social studies, Milne 
School and supervisor of the seventh-grade course. 
Consultants will be Albert Corey, State Historian; 
Hugh Flick, New York State Archivist; Mrs. La- 
mont Hodge, writer and expert on city planning; 
and Neil McNall, N.Y.S.T.C., writer on New 
York State history. The workshop in world his- 
tory for tenth-grade teachers will be directed by 
Gladys E. Newell, coordinator, teacher of social 
studies, Bethlehem Central High School, Delmar, 
and Millicent Haines, supervisor of world-his- 
tory teaching, Milne School. The consultants will 
be Laura Shufelt, chairman of social studies, 
Hudson High School; Douglas Lincoln, super- 
visor of social studies, Albany; Mrs. Anne Smyth 
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Hines, coordinator of social studies, Cohoes; 
Elaine Forsyth, N.Y.S.T.C. Social Studies Depart. 
ment; Carl E. Guthe, Director of the State Mu. 
seum; and Anna C. Kennedy, Supervisor of 
School Libraries. 

Officers of the Capital District Council are; 
Gladys E. Newell, Delmar, president; Rodney 
Chipp, East Greenbush, vice-president; Wallace 


W. Taylor, Albany State Teachers College, sec. 


retary; and Frances Joseph, treasurer. W.W.T, 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Social Studies Teachers’ As- 
sociation held two meetings on Teachers Conven- 
tion Day, October 25, one in Hartford and the 
other in New Haven. 

At New Haven, Charles Martz, Editor of Our 
Times, spoke on “Discussion Techniques.” At 
Hartford, the morning meeting was devoted to 
a panel discussion on “How the Social Studies 
Helped to Win the War.” The speakers, all vet- 
erans, were Katherine Goodwin, Hartford; John 
Depot, Bristol; Carl Baunhauff, New Britain 
Teachers College; and Reed Walker, West Hart- 
ford. At the luncheon, Alonzo Grace, State Com- 
missioner of Education, spoke on “The Social 
Studies in the Citizenship Program of Connecti- 
cut.” 

The October issue of Social Studies Topics, 
published by the C.S.S.T.A., contains an article 
by Edgar B. Wesley on “Achieving Professional 
Status,” in which he urges teachers to join their 
professional organization and to carry out a 
program of action. Helen Haugh of Waterbury 
contributes an article on “Civics with a Punch,” 
in which she gives a report on a workshop in 
“Local and State Government in Connecticut,” 
held at the University of Connecticut. In another 
article, Zita Mathews, East Haven High School, 
describes a program on “The Teaching of Con- 
necticut History.” The publication also contains 
a number of news items of social studies activities 
in Connecticut and a description of the National 
Council’s Annual Meeting in Boston. 

Officers of the C.S.S.T.A. are Fred C. Davis, 
Hartford, president; Helen Haugh, Waterbury, 
vice-president; George I. Thomas, Hartford, sec- 
retary; and Hattie Osten, New Britain, treas- 
urer. Members of the board of directors are Elden 
G. Barbour, New Haven; Herbert Chappell, New 
Haven; Idella Davis, Bristol; William T. Gruhn, 
Storrs; and Palmer Howard, Hartford. The edi- 
tor of Social Studies Topics is Ruth M. Andersen, 
Norwich. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Indiana 


The Indiana Council for the Social Studies 
held its October meeting in Indianapolis on Oc- 
tober 24 in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association. Stephen 
Nolan, editor of the Indianapolis News, de- 
scribed a trip taken by a group of Indiana 
businessmen and women last winter. Robert 
Plummer, acting president of the I.C.S.S., pre- 
sided at the meeting in the absence of the presi- 
dent, Adeline Brengle, who is serving as an ex- 
change teacher in England. Plans were an- 
nounced for the Indiana Council to sponsor 
again next summer workshops in the social stu- 
dies at Indiana colleges. Robert La Follette, edi- 
tor of the Indiana Social Studies Quarterly, re- 
ported that the fall issue dealt with the teaching 
of Indiana history and government. J.B. 


Illinois 


A regional meeting of the Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies was held at Peoria on October 
5. At the opening morning session chaired by 
Martha L. Stucki, president of the Peoria Pekin 
Council, William B. Phillips of Bradley Univer- 
sity spoke on “New Emphases in American His- 
tory.” The discussion leader was Hazel Wolf. 
This was followed by a business meeting, with 
Hazel Phillips, president of the I.C.S.S., presid- 
ing, at which officers of the state and local coun- 
cils made reports on their activities. Reports 
were made showing some outstanding work be- 
ing done by the following committees of the 
LC.S.S.: “Curriculum Materials,” Thalia Tar- 
rant reporting; “Russia in the Curriculum,” E. 
L. Kimball reporting; “Local History,” O. F. 
Ander reporting; and “Membership,” Lena El- 
lington reporting. At the luncheon meeting, 
chaired by Paul Workman of the Pekin Com- 
munity High School, Harold Hand of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois spoke on “Education for Sur- 
vival.”” During the afternoon there were concur- 
rent meetings of the Executive Board of the 
LC.S.S. and of the committees which reported 
at the business meeting in the morning. 

The secretary of the I.C.S.S. reports increased 
state and National Council memberships in IIli- 
nois and that a sizeable delegation attended the 
National Council meeting in Boston. 

M.A.N. 


Maryland 


The annual meeting of the History Teachers’ 
Association of Maryland was held in conjunction 
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with the State Teachers’ Association in Balti- 
more, October 18 and 19, 1946. The theme of the 
meeting, “Critical Issues in Maryland Govern- 
ment and their Educational Implications,” was 
presented in the afternoon meeting at the Broad- 
way Junior High School by a panel. Harry Bard, 
president of the Middle States Council for Social 
Studies and curriculum specialist in Baltimore 
City Schools, spoke on “Issues Before the Next 
General Assembly.” Clinton I. Winslow, pro- 
fessor of political science at Goucher College 
and President of the Citizen’s League of Balti- 
more, discussed “Problems of City Government,” 
while Christian H. Kahl, president of the Board 
of County Commissioners of Baltimore County 
and vice-president of the National Association of 
County Commissioners, presented “Problems of 
County Government.” Addie Belle Robb, as- 
sistant professor of history at Western Maryland 
College, discussed “Presenting the Issues of Gov- 
ernment in the Classroom.” William H. Hartley, 
professor of history at Towson State Teachers 
College, acted as moderator. 

Charles A. Barker, professor of American his- 
tory at the Johns Hopkins University, spoke on 
“Roots of Maryland Conservatism” at the dinner 
meeting held at the Garden Tea Room Friday 
evening. 

A representative group of the history and so- 
cial studies teachers of the Maryland Counties 
and Baltimore City attended the meetings. The 
officers of the Association are Mrs. Gladys Hop- 
kins, Towson High School, president; William 
Hartley, State Teachers College, Towson, vice- 
president; Mildred Corson, Southern Junior-Sen- 
ior High School, Baltimore, treasurer; Mrs. Helen 
Reese, Franklin High School, Reisterstown, sec- 
retary. H.T.R. 


Minnesota 


The Minnesota Council for the Social Studies 
met with the Minnesota Education Association 
on October 24. Edgar B. Wesley presided at the 
luncheon meeting at which John C. Weaver of 
the University of Minnesota spoke on “Explor- 
ing the Top of the World.” At the afternoon 
session, chaired by Leona McGibbon, presi- 
dent of the M.C.S.S., there were two speakers. 
Lloyd M. Short, director, Public Administration 
Center, spoke on “Employment Opportunities in 
the Public Service,” and Austin Henschel, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, spoke on “The Socialized 
Impact of Starvation.” In the evening there was 
a dinner meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Minnesota Council. 
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In the October issue of The Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the M.C.S.S., Grace M. Daly has an ar- 
ticle on “America: An Experiment,” in which 
she describes a project carried out under the di- 
rection of an English teacher and an American 
history teacher, where the work in the two sub- 
ject matter areas was carefully correlated. In 
another article, Kopple Friedman discusses 
“Teaching Chronology.” 


Bibliography 

A “Bibliography on Secondary Education and 
Relatcd Fields,” prepared by Nelson L. Bossing, 
has been published by the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A. 
The bibliography, arranged topically, covers a 
wide range of subjects. Social studies teachers 
will be especially interested in the section on the 
social studies. This bulletin of 32 pages is priced 
at 35 cents. Order from the Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Program on World Affairs 


An interesting program in world understand- 
ing is being sponsored by the Minneapolis Star 
Journal and Tribune. It is called a “Program of 
Information in World Affairs,” and the director 
is Edgar B. Wesley. Attractive booklets have been 
sent to the schools and teachers in the area served 
by this newspaper. These booklets describe the 
program, the contest, and the prizes offered by 
the paper. Twenty-six topics are outlined, and 
excellent reading lists are provided for each of 
them. Each Tuesday the test for that week will be 
mailed to all participating teachers. On Wednes- 
day the test will be printed in the newspaper, 
and the answers will appear on Friday. Each test 
will consist of ten questions on the important 
world events of the preceding week, and thirty 
questions on the topic of the week. Regional and 
final examinations will be given in May, and the 
prizes are extremely worthwhile: the winning 
student, for example, will be given an all-ex- 
penses-paid, chaperoned airplane trip to South 
America or China. The sponsors stress the fact 
that it is not necessary to subscribe to, nor even 
to have access to, the newspaper. Interested teach- 
ers should write to Edgar B. Wesley, Minneapolis 
Star, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


National Teacher Examinations 

The American Council on Education has an- 
nounced the eighth annual administration of its 
National Teacher Examinations. These tests will 
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be administered in official examining centers 
throughout the United States on February 8 and 


made for the establishment of examining centers 
in connection with school systems and collegiate 
institutions engaged in teacher education. 

Arrangements for cooperation in the Teacher 
Examination project may be made by writing to 
David G. Ryans, Associate Director, National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations, American 
Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 23. 


East-West in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia East-West Committee of the 
public and private schools of Philadelphia and 
vicinity is presenting a series of eight lecture 
discussions, “New Opportunities in the World 
Today,” on Thursday afternoons at a quarter 
past four at the Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Seventeenth and Spring Garden Streets. 
The cost of the series is three dollars for teachers 
and a dollar and a half for students. The re- 
maining lectures are: 


December 5—Shou Chan Pu, “China’s Struggle for De- 
mocracy.” 

January g—Toru Matsumoto, “A Japanese View of 
Japan.” 

January 23—Ernest J. Simmons, “Educational and Cul- 
tural Opportunities in Soviet-American Understanding.” 

January s0—Maurice Hindus, “What the People of 
Russia and the Balkans Hope For.” 

February 13—Pearl S. Buck, “New World—New Cour- 
age.” 


Geographers Meet 


The annual meeting of the National Council 
of Geography Teachers will be held at the Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio, December 27 and 28, 
1946. 

The program will emphasize three themes: (1) 
geography in the curriculum; (2) materials of 
teaching geography; (3) the contributions of 
geography toward education for international 
understanding. The public is invited to attend, 
especially those interested in teaching geography 
in elementary and secondary schools and in the 
colleges. Sectional meetings will be arranged to 
allow participation in discussions of special prob- 
lems. 

The American Association of Geographers and 
the American Society of Professional Geog- 
raphers will also hold their annual meetings in 
Columbus at the same time that the Council 
will meet. Additional details concerning the 
meetings of these three organizations appear in 
the Journal of Geography. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A.T.S.S. Bulletin 


The October ATSS Bulletin of the Association 
of Teachers of Social Studies of New York City 
contains Martin Wolfson’s “A Note on Educa- 
tion for Peace,” Ralph B. Guinness’ “Can the 
United Nations Prevent War?” and Howard L. 
Hurwitz’ “New Viewpoints.” 


N.Y. Experimental Society 


The New York Experimental Society held a 
discussion meeting on November 15. Michael 
Levine was section chairman, and the general 
subject for discussion was “Teaching Problems 
of Jr. H. S. Social Studies Teachers.” M.L. 


Negro History Week 
The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Inc., is sponsoring a Negro History 
Week, beginning February 9, 1947. The general 


| theme is to be “Democracy Possible Only 


Through Brotherhood.” 


In Other Magazines 


For the increasing number of teachers who 
are giving attention to Canadian history The 
Canadian Historical Review is a valuable pub- 
lication. The September issue, for example, con- 
tains an article on “The Establishment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada” by Frank MacKin- 
non, and another on “An Early French-Canadian 
Pension Agreement” by W. Stanford Reid. Of 
especial value to the busy teacher is “Canada 
and Commonwealth Affairs: A Review Article” 
by D. J. McDougall which assays and briefly 
summarizes fourteen different books in the indi- 
cated area. 

In the same issue there is an article worth 
the attention of all teachers of American history. 
“A Bill of Appraisement of 1813,” by C. W. 
Jeffreys, is based on an inventory list of “the 
Estate of the Late John Beam Senr.” of Upper 
Canada. The complete list of appraisement is 
printed, both the items and their value being 
of interest, and the brief introduction is very 
well done. Mr. Jeffreys notes that “Some of the 
articles mentioned are no longer in use, and even 
their names have become obsolete.” Drawings of 
the following tools and implements are appended 
to the article, and are of real value to anyone 
teaching social history, on either side of the 
border: sausage tunnel, flax brake, mattock, draw 
knife, dutch oven, cradle scythe, beetle and iron 
wedges, flax hackle, and coopers’ adzes. 
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The October issue of The Clearing House con- 
tains several articles which social studies teachers 
should not miss. The late C. C. Barnes, long an 
active worker in the National Council for the 
Social Studies, wrote an article entitled “The 
‘Unit-Mastery Method’—Detroit’s Plan” in which 
he explains Detroit’s method of providing for 
individual differences and indicates five desirable 
outcomes of the plan. In this issue, also, Elvi 
Heikkinen discusses two types of teachers who 
appear harmless but who are, she believes, “as 
vicious as those who openly support reaction and 
fascism.” Her article is entitled “Fascism in Our 
Schools.” 

The October issue of The School Executive 
and the September issue of The Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology are both devoted, almost en- 
tirely, to problems of international education. 
The former includes analyses of different phases 
of the problem of “Educational Planning— 
UNESCO and Education in the World Today.” 
This is to be reprinted—write to The School 
Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
for information and prices. The latter magazine 
consists of eleven articles on various phases of 
education for international understanding. 

The October issue of The School Review con- 
tains an article by Irving Flinker in which he 
discu -es “Promoting Social Understanding in 
the Social Studies Classes.” There is a lot of 
interesting and suggestive material in this article. 

Cecelia Howe discusses the recent meeting at 
Endicott, New York, of educational leaders from 
twenty-eight countries, at which foundations 
were established for a World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, in “Teachers Mobilize for 
Peace” in the October Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 

The two October issues of Foreign Policy Re- 
ports deal with seldom considered but impor- 
tant factors in the present-day international 
situation: “Influence of Armed Forces on U. S. 
Foreign Policy,” by Blair Bolles, and “The 
United Nations Secretariat,” by Walter H. C. 
Laves and Donald C, Stone. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organizations 
are invited to send in material for these columns. Send 
in notes on the activities of your school or organization 
and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Contributors to this issue: Allen Y. King, 
J. Garner Srofe, W. Francis English, Wallace W. Taylor, 
John Bremer, Margaret A. Norman, Helen T. Reese, and 
Michael Levine. 











Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 
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National Park Service 


Among the Government agencies which no 
teacher of American history can afford to ignore 
is the National Park Service. Its materials are 
scholarly and unusual in the subjects covered. 
They are also very inexpensive. For all materials 
listed in this section address The Director, Na- 
tional Park Service, Chicago 54. All prices are 
indicated. 


The National Park Service Popular Study Series con- 
sists of 16 small pamphlets, from 10 to 35 pages in length. 
They are very attractive: well printed, bound, and illus- 
trated. Maps, charts, and photographs are numerous and 
well selected. Some contain definitions of obsolete terms, 
part of them are carefully footnoted, bibliographical ma- 
terial is occasionally included. Many of the titles indicate 
material seldom available to the average teacher. Their 
low price makes it possible for teachers to own their own 
sets, while school and classroom libraries contain dupli- 
cates. It would be difficult to suggest better material for 
supplementary reading. Their cost is 10 cents each, 


No. 1. Winter Encampments of the Revolution: A Sol- 
dier’s Christmas at Morristown... . 

No. 2. Weapons and Equipment of Early American Sol- 
diers. 

No. 3. Wallpaper News of the Sixties. 

No. 4. Prehistoric Cultures of the Southeast. Extremely 
well documented and illustrated, and contains a 
fine bibliography. 

No. 5. Mountain Speech in the Great Smokies. 

No. 6. New Echota, Birthplace of the American Indian 
Press. The story of Sequoyah and his alphabet, 
this contains fascinating reproductions of some of 
of his printing. 

No. 7. Hot Shot Furnaces. 

No. 8. Perry at Put In Bay. This is one of the least valu- 
able, due to its brevity. 

No. 9. Wharf Building of a Century and More Ago. Don’t 
be fooled by the title, the wharfs are in old 
Salem, and this is an interesting chapter in our 
maritime: history. 

No. 10. Gardens of the Colonists. This is brief, but the 
material is unusual and the illustrations are fine. 

No. 11. Robert E. Lee and Fort Pulaski. 

No. 12. Rifles and Riflemen at the Battle of Kings Moun- 
tain. 

No. 13. Rifle Making in the Great Smoky Mountains. 

No. 14. American Charcoal Making. 

No. 15. The Oldest Legislative Assembly in America & 
Its First Statehouse. 

No. 16. The Building of Castillo de San Marcos. 


The National Park Service Source Book Series are pam- 
phiets of different sizes and prices. This writer has seen 
only the three numbers here described. All are unusual, 
well illustrated, and valuable. It is unfortunate that more 


——_ 


teachers are not aware of the value of these publications, 
No. 2. Abraham Lincoln From His Own Words and Con. 
temporary Accounts (20 cents). 

The History of Castilla de San Marcos & Fort 
Matanzas; From Contemporary Narratives and Let- 
ters. This number is especially important because 
too few of us know about, or emphasize in our 
classes, the Spanish influence in American history 
(10 cents). 

No. 5. Jamestown in the Words of Contemporaries (5 

cents). 


No. 3. 


Another series, devoted to National Parks, Monuments, 
and Battlesites, consists of 15-page pamphlets, of larger 
format than the first two series mentioned. Each pamphlet 
contains illustrations and/or maps, and many of them 
contain quotations from contemporary documents or re- 
productions of them. This is a valuable series, the only 
general criticism being that the paper is of a lighter 
weight than the others and that they will not stand up 
under heavy use. Their price, however, is so low that the 
problem of replacement should not be difficult. They are 
10 cents each. 


Washington Monument. 

Appomattox Courthouse National Historical Monument. 

Abraham Lincoln National Historical Park. 

Antietam National Battlefield Site. 

The Atlanta Campaign and Kennesaw Mountain National 
Battlefield Site. 

Aztec Ruins National Monument. This is unusually valu- 
able. 

Casa Grande National Monument. 

Chaco Canyon National Monument. 

Chalmette National Historical Park. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

Chickamauga & Chattanooga National Military Park. 

Colonial National Historical Park. This is the Yorktown- 
Williamsburg area. 

Custer Battlefield National Cemetery. 

Fort McHenry National Monument and Historic Shrine, 

Fort Marion and Fort Matanzas National Monuments. 

Fort Necessity National Battlefield Site. 

Fort Pulaski National Monument. 

Fort Raleigh National Historic Site. This consists of maps 
and materials about Raleigh's “Lost Colony.” 

Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County National Military 
Park. 

George Washington’s Birthplace National Monument. 

Gettysburg National Military Park. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Guilford Courthouse National Military Park. 

Hopewell Village National Historic Site. This is the story 
of an eighteenth-century iron works, and of its restora- 
tion. It contains fascinating pictures and diagrams. 

Lee Mansion National Memorial. 

Manassas National Battlefield Park. 

Morristown National Historical Park. This is extremely 
valuable in a study of the Revolutionary period. 

Ocmulgee National Monument. 
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PAMPHLETS AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


petersburg National Military Park. 

Richmond National Battlefield Park. 

Saratoga National Historical Park. 

Scotts Bluff National Monument. This contains valuable 
pictures and information about the Oregon Trail and 
the Westward Movement. There is also a fine map of 
the Trail. 

Shiloh National Military Park. 

Statue of Liberty National Monument. 

Vanderbilt Mansion National Historic Site, 

Vicksburg National Military Park. 

Salem Maritime National Historic Site. This tells the 
story of the Derby family and The Grand Turk. It 
fairly reeks with the odor of tea and spices and a fore- 
lower breeze. 


To Use, Or Not to Use... 


The use of materials such as those furnished 
by the Chamber of Commerce, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the various labor 
unions, has been frequently challenged during 
recent years. There are those who say that such 
materials have no place in the classroom, and 
that no teacher should be allowed to use them. 
For various opinions on this question teachers 
may consult the article “What About Free 
Teaching Aids?” Nation’s Schools, XX XVIII: 45, 
September, 1946. 

This writer recognizes that these materials are, 
usually, one-sided propaganda, that they are 
sometimes distortions of the truth, and that they 
present incorrect pictures of conditions and solu- 
tions. It is, however, a fact that as adults we 
are all called upon to weigh such distortions and 
misrepresentations, and whether they are found 
in a pamphlet issued by a labor union or in the 
columns of the Daily News or Chicago Tribune 
makes little difference. Increasingly, it seems, 
the citizens of a democracy must be capable of 
seeing through the biased approaches to national 
as well as individual problems, of weighing all 
evidence in a critical manner, and of coming to 
well-founded conclusions. 

The following materials are recommended in 
the light of the above position, not because they 
are impartial and balanced, nor because any of 
them present perfect solutions to our dilemmas, 
but because in the aggregate they furnish excel- 
lent material for use in developing a critical atti- 
tude among one’s students. 

The Educational Department, Textile Workers Union 
of America, 15 Union Square, West, New York 3, offers 
the following materials: 

Where Your International Union Dollar Goes (free). 

TWUA-CIO Songs (10 cents). 32-page pamphlet includes 
both union and old popular songs—words only. 

TWUA—How It Works. (10 cents). 16-page, illustrated 
pamphlet which describes functions and organizations 
of the union. 
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Your Union; a Story with Pictures (10 cents). 
So You’re a Steward (10 cents). 
Rules for Union Meetings (10 cents). 


The National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York 20, offers the following free ma- 
terials: The Citizen’s Stake in the Labor Union Problem, 

by H. W. Prentis, Jr. An address attacking the “baleful 

influence of the irresponsible power” exercised by the 
labor unions. 

The American Triangle of Plenty, by F. C. Crawford. 

Jobs and the Woman, by Ruth M. Leach. 

Patents and Your Tomorrow. This furnishes answers to 
$2 questions about our patent system. 

Preparing for Industrial Work. 

Qualifications of an Industrial Nurse. 

Human Relations and Efficient Production. 

Financing Small Business; Its Economic Position and Fi- 
nancial Requirements. 

The Role of Prices and Price Determination. 

Profit and Loss in the Enterprise System. 


The American Federation of Labor, A. F. of L. Build- 
ing, Washington 1, offers the following materials. Some of 
them are of more historic than immediate interest, for 
that reason the dates of publication are sometimes men- 
tioned. All are free. 

1945, an Epochal Year. 

Health Benefit Plans, by Collective Bargaining. 

American Federation of Labor. 

An Important Message! to the American Farmer from 
his best Customer. 

We Work for the Future, by William Green. 

Fifty Years of Service (1931) 

Child Labor; a Primer for Trade Unions and Study 

Classes, by William Green (1940). 

Report and Policy: Third Biennial Southern Labor Con- 

ference, Asheville, N. C., May 11 and 12, 1946. 
Collective Bargaining; Labor's Proposal to Insure Greater 

Industrial Peace. . . . by Samuel Gompers (1920). 

The American Labor Movement (circa 1914), by Samuel 

Gompers. 

New Methods, Same Old Objective, by George Meany. 
The American Federation of Labor and World Labor 

Unity, by William Green. 

Legislative Achievements of American Federation of La- 

bor (1948). 

Jobs for All. 

Want a New Home? Here's the Key. 

Labor’s Program for a NATIONAL Employment Service. 
Intolerance, Your Greatest Enemy. 

Women Workers. 

Italian Labor Today (October, 1944). 

Employment After the War, by John H. G. Pierson. 
Modern Trade Unionism (1925), by William Green. 

The Position of the American Federation of Labor on the 

Little Steel Formula. 

Labor’s Monthly Survey is a monthly bulletin of eight 
pages which presents illustrated summaries of various 
problems on the economic or labor front. 


Constructive Pacifism 
Readers of Social Education no doubt hold 
many different views in regard to pacifism. Re- 
gardless of your view—whether you believe that 
pacifists have the solution for establishing peace, 
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or whether you hold, with this writer, that their 
idealism is often impractical under present world 
conditions—it would be unwise to overlook the 
excellent material offered by The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, 2g29 Broadway, New York 25. 
Much of this material is extremely well written, 
and should prove both understandable and inter- 
esting to most adolescents of average ability. 
The F.O.R. issues a series of Forerunners Ac- 
tion Leaflets which sell for 10 cents and are from 
12- to 15-pages in length. Currently in stock are: 


What's Happening in Asia and Europe. Dramatic, illus- 
trative material concerning the need for food and 
clothing in large areas of the world—concrete illustra- 
tions of how young people can help. 

Calling All Congressmen! by Fern M. Colborn. Chiefly 
concerned with the McMahon Atomic Energy Bill, and 
how to contact Congress in regard to it. Contains sug- 
gestive bibliography of pamphlet and magazine material 
on the atom bomb. 

X-Raying the United Nations, by Ed Ritter. Excellent, 
brief discussion of the framework of the United Nations. 
It also contains a bibliography and some good charts. 

Nosing Out Prejudice, by Fern M. Colborn. Contains prac- 
tical projects for young people who wish to help elimi- 
nate prejudice from the press, screen, stage, and radio. 

Stories of forerunners. Things which high school age 
groups have actually done to improve human relation- 
ships. 


Another important and usable publication 
obtainable from the same organization is George 
M. Houser’s Erasing the Color Line (65-pages, 
50 cents). After a discussion of current race 
problems, and various suggested solutions, the 
author describes a large number of cases in which 
intolerant attitudes or situations have been cor- 
rected or improved. 


International Documents Service 


The International Documents Service of the 
Columbia University Press, Journalism Building, 
Columbia University, New York 27, continues to 
publish an increasing amount of material which 
is of great potential value to the teacher. The 
following are a few of their recent publications: 


The League Hands Over (50 cents). This 126-page pam- 
phlet is invaluable to teachers and, on the college level, 
to students of international relations and of world organ- 
ization. Following a brief discussion of the activities of 
the League of Nations during World War II, the main 
body of the pamphlet is devoted to a summary of the 
Twenty-First, and last, Session of the Assembly, held 
in April, 1946. There are lists of the delegations, the 
committees, and the officers. Thirty-five pages are given 
over to extracts of the speeches delivered during the 
session. There is a detailed discussion of the transfer 
of “Functions, Activities, and Assets” to the United 
Nations. Also important are selections from the war- 
time reports of the Secretary-General, and an annotated 
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bibliography of League publications between 1940 anj 
1946. 

Much more detailed, and probably of more concern f, 
the scholar but of less value to the teacher, is the 16. 
page Report of the League During the War, submitted 
to the Assembly by the Acting Secretary-General (5 
cents). 

Official Records, Atomic Energy Commission, No. 1, 4 
June 1946, first meeting (10 cents); No. 2, second meeting 
19 June 1946 (10 cents). These official transactions of 
the Atomic Energy Commission are princed in two 
columns, French and English translations side-by-side, 
They are extremely valuable reference material for any 
teachers who are considering the question of atomic 
control in their classes. 

Security Council Official Records (10 cents). The official 
record of each meeting is printed, in both French and 
English, in a separate pamphlet. These minutes of the 
actual proceedings of the Security Council are not only 
interesting but are alsg potentially important for use 
in studying the historical method; student comparisons 
of these records with newspaper and newsmagazine 
reports of the period concerned would prove interest. 
ing and enlightening to students even as young as 
junior high school age. 

Journal of the Economic and Social Council (10 cents), 
Everything said about the official records of the Security 
Council will apply equally well to this journal. Any 
school or social studies library which can afford it should 
subscribe to these publications. 

Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Or. 
ganization, United Nations Document No. A/65, go 
June 1946, (75 cents). Trygve Lie’s report on first year 
activities of the United Nations is a 66-page (portfolio 
size) document of both immediate and historic interest. 
It is divided into ten sections, and while this writer 
lacks the space to describe its contents adequately, a 
list of the section titles will indicate its great scope: 
Political and Security Questions; Economic and Social 
Questions; International Trusteeship and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; International Court of Justice; 
Legal Affairs; Transfer of Certain Activities and Assets 
of the League of Nations; Establishment of the Tem- 
porary and Permanent Headquarters of the United 
Nations in the United States of America; Public Infor- 
mation; Administrative and Financial Services; and Con- 
ferences and General Services. 

The Population of the Soviet Union: History and Pros- 
pects, ($4.00). This bound volume of nearly 300 pages 
is of tremendous value to all people who are making 
a serious effort to understand the policies and actions 
of the Soviet Union. Soviet Statistics have always beer 
tenuous and the preparation of this volume must have 
been an arduous task. It contains an extensive bibliog- 
raphy as well as excellent charts, graphs, and maps. J: 
would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this 
volume to those making a study of either Russian his- 
tory or policy. 

United Nations Weekly Bulletin (15 cents per copy, $6.00 
per year). This publication is as interesting as it ‘s 
important, and it would certainly be a fine addition to 
any school library. Each issue contains summaries ef 
official proceedings, reports from some of the many 
agencies, biographical information about some of th< 
more important international figures, reading notes, and 
other features of value and interest. 
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The Fall of Germany. 10 minutes, sound; sale, $5. 
» ana —-—- Evenis following the Rhine crossing. 

Message from Malta. 8 minutes, sound; sale, $5. Life on 
Malta during the war. 
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commercial egg farm. 

Making Cotton Clothing. 10 minutes, sound; sale, $45. 
The story of a cotton dress from design to finished product. 
Films of the Nations, Inc., 18 West 55th Street, New York 
19. 
We of West Riding. 20 minutes, sound; sale, $38.50. Life 
of an English family in West Riding, Yorkshire. 

Mamprusi Village. 20 minutes, sound; sale, $38.50. Life 
in a village on the African Gold Coast. 

In Rural Maharashtra. 10 minutes, sound; sale, $23. Life 
in a country region of western India. 


Audio-Visual Apparatus 

A recorder-radio-phonograph, especially de- 
signed for use in schools, is manufactured by 
Wilcox-Gay Corporation, Charlotte, Michigan. 
Known as Recordio this machine makes record- 
ings from microphone or radio, has phonograph 
playback which may be had in a regular or dual- 
speed model, is equipped with a powerful radio, 
and may be used as a public-address system. 

The Ampro Corporation, Chicago 18, an- 
nounces the new Ampro Slide Projector. This is 
a 2x2-inch slide projector with F3.5 projection 
lens and a 300 watt light bulb. A special feature 
is a “pointer aperture,” which permits the use 
of a pointer with the slides. 

A new automatic sound slidefilm projector has 
just been put on the market. With the record 
arm in place and filmstrips in the projector, no 
other action is necessary. The equipment oper- 
ates by itself, changing frames as the narration 
proceeds. Full information concerning this pro- 
jector may be obtained from Aids Equipment 
Corporation, 131 West 52nd Street, New York 
19. 
Another 2x2-inch slide projector is the Model 


.AP-3, manufactured by Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 


Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New 
York. It is claimed that the new five-inch Luxtor, 
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color-corrected projection lens produces a more 
brilliant image than most machines. The projec- 
tor also features a built-in slide carrier. 

The Radiant Manufacturing Corporation, 
Chicago 8, now features a screen which is camou- 
flaged as an oil painting. Looking like an at- 
tractively framed painting it is converted into 
a screen by pulling on a parachute-nylon cord. 
The Pict-O-Screen is always ready for instant 
use; when not in use, the screen disappears in a 
flash, leaving the decorative painting. 


Radio Notes 


The Seventh Institute for Education by Radio 
will be held in Columbus, Ohio, May 2-5, 1947. 
School radio stations are invited to submit re- 
corded programs for entry in the Eleventh Ameri- 
can Exhibit of Educational Radio Programs. 
For further information write to I. Keith Tyler, 
Director, Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

The American Mercury, Radio Department, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, announces 
that its 1946-47 “Script-of-the-Month” series is 
again available. These are 15-minute adaptations 
of articles appearing in the magazine. Cost of the 
entire series is 50 cents. For a free sample copy 
write to the above address. 

Write to the National Broadcasting Company, 
Department H, go Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, for a complete list of NBC Handbooks. 
Twenty-three handbooks have appeared since the 
first NBC University of the Air series. Informa- 
tion concerning history, music, and literature, 
both in America and around the world, are to 
be found in these handbooks. All handbooks are 
25, cents each. 

Look for these programs—they are good listen- 
ing: “Your United Nations,” Tuesday, 11:30-12 
midnight; “America United,” Sundays, ::00- 
1:30 P.M.; “Pacific Story,” Sundays, 11:30-12 mid- 
night. All times are Eastern Standard, and all 
programs are on NBC. 

For information on how to conduct forum 
programs write to Junior Town Meeting, 400 
South Front Stréet, Columbus 15, Ohio. They 
will send you a booklet on “Let’s Have a Discus- 
sion” and information concerning topics and 
discussion techniques. 


Filmstrips 
A number of filmstrips of interest to the social 
studies teacher have recently been produced by 
Young America Slidefilm Library, 18 East 41st 
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Street, New York 17. Each of the following sub. 
jects costs $2.50: “Needs and Purposes of the 
United Nations Charter,” “Organization of the 
United Nations Charter,” “Living in a Machine 
Age,” “History of Land Transportation,” “His. 
tory of Water Transportation,” “History of Air 
Transportation,” “History of Communication,” 
The following slidefilms cost $2.80 each: “Our 
Federal Government,” “Our Congress.” 

Foley and Edmunds, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave 
nue, New York 17, have produced a kit of ma 
terials on South America. It contains: 6 charts 
in full color, size 27x41 inches; 5 filmstrips with 
200 photos, 33 charts and maps; an outline map 
of South America, with a set of adhesive symbols 
showing products, trade, etc.; a set of 36 pictures; 
a diorama showing an Amazon jungle scene; a 
teacher’s guide with background and information 
on each aid. The price of the kit is $22.50, de 
livery extra. 

Air Age Education Research, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, offers a 45-frame filmstrip 
called “Community Development” for $2. This 
strip is designed to show the growth and develop. 
ment of communities. The effects of such factors 
as geographical location and natural resources 
are demonstrated by aerial photographs, and his- 


torical and industrial development are also il- } 


lustrated. 

A set of 15 filmstrips on “Peoples and Occupa- 
tions” costs $14.50 from Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Mel- 
rose Avenue, Hollywood 46, California. The films 
are useful in world-geography courses. 

Two new series of instructional filmstrips have 
just been released by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
“Regional Geography of the United States is a 
series of 6 filmstrips which treat the following 
sections of our country: Northeast, Southeast, 
Middle States, Southwest, Northwest, and Far 
West. The entire series, in a book-type container, 
costs $16.20. The second series, Children of Many 
Lands, includes: “Colonial Children,” “French- 
Canadian Children,” “Eskimo Children,” 
“Navajo Children,” “Mexican Children,” Chil- 
dren of Holland,” “Children of Switzerland,” 
and “Children of China.” This series of 8 film- 
strips costs $21.60. 

Coronet magazine has this year combined its 
monthly filmstrip service with the National 
Safety Council. Each month for eight months 
subscribers to this combination receive a film- 
strip copy of the picture story from Coronet and 
a filmstrip on Safety Education. The total cost 
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of these 16 filmstrips is $12. Order from Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11. 

The Audio-Visual Division, Popular Science 
Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, has produced a series of primary health film- 


_ strips called “A Day with Bobby and Ellen.” Al- 


though called health filmstrips, this series follows 
closely the social studies curriculum. The stress 
on home life and living together in school makes 
them ideal for use in the first grade. Titles of the 
series are: “Getting Ready for Bed,” “Getting 
Ready for School,” “A Day in School,” “After 
School Hours,” and “At Home in the Evening.” 
The price of the entire series is $15; single film- 
strips are $3. 


Maps 

New material on India is announced by Friend- 
ship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. “A 
Friendship Map of India,” painted in five colors, 
size 28x32 inches, costs but 25 cents. A large book- 
let entitled “This is India,” illustrated with pic- 
tures, graphs, and maps also costs 25 cents. Also 
available are a “Political Map of India,” four 
colors, 28x22 inches, for 35 cents, and a “Picture 
Map of India,” 34x22 inches, with pictures for 
cutting out and coloring, for 50 cents. 

Three new maps are announced by Rand 
McNally and Company, 111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11. A newly created map of Europe has 
been designed to show the new names and bound- 
aries resulting from World War II. It includes 
the Mediterranean and Near East lands and a 
large part of the Soviet Union, An inset air chart, 
showing air-line distances from London to other 
European countries, illustrates the strategic posi- 
tion of western Europe in the air-age world. The 
Ranally map of Asia has been completely revised 
to show post-war names and boundaries. The 
revised Ranally World map also shows new 
names and boundaries on an equal land-area 
projection. 

A series of world maps centered on seven dif- 
ferent parts of the world is distributed hy Air 
Age Education Research, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. Each pictures how a person in that 
area looks at the world around him. The maps 
center on Praha, Europe; Fairbanks, Alaska; 
Novo-Sibrirsk, Russia; Nanking, China; Alice 
Springs, Australia; Johannesburg, South Africa; 
and New Delhi, India. Each map is 42x40-inches 
in size, is printed in two colors on heavy paper. 
The price is $1 each or $5, for the set of seven. 
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A new, inexpensive Historical Atlas, especially 
suited to the needs of world history courses has 
recently been published by C. S. Hammond and 
Co., 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16. The 
atlas contains about 50 maps printed in full 
color. The text, by Samuel Thorne, Jr., formerly 
Map Librarian at Yale, has been carefully 
planned to bring up high points on the maps 
and to connect them. The atlas is priced at 50 
cents per copy. 


Charts and Posters 

A four-year plan for high schools in personnel 
guidance has been prepared by National Forum, 
Inc., 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. The 
plan is built around 132 charts divided into four 
sections and four books of 132 chapters, one. 
section and one book for each high school year. 
The charts and texts deal with problems of 
group living, educational guidance, boy and girl 
relations, career planning, and personal and 
social adjustment. 

A series of twelve posters on “The American 
Way of Life” is free from Kenneth C. Long, 
President, Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton 
1, Ohio. Each poster is devoted to a fundamental 
American privilege or freedom. They carry no 
form of advertising and mention no product or 
service. 

Six aeronautical charts for classroom use, each 
in full color, printed on heavy paper and each 
35x47-inches in size are distributed by Air Age 
Educational Research, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. The charts cost $1 each; the set of six 
costs $5. 

A set of aviation pictures has also been pre- 
pared in full color. In small prints, 1414x10- 
inches, they cost 10 cents each. In the large 
2614x1814-inch size they cost 25 cents each. Write 
for a list of the available prints. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


An attractice color map of New Mexico, show- 
ing the recreational facilities and natural won- 
ders of the state, is free from the New Mexico 
State Tourist Bureau, Room 9go0 State Capitol, 
Santa Fe. 

“Opaque Projection—A New Frontier in 
Teaching” is a valuable teacher’s manual on 
still-picture projection. For your copy write to 
American Optical Co., Scientific Instrument Di- 
vision, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

Teachers of primary grades wili be interested 
in the series of illustrated workbooks on the 
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peanut industry distributed by Derby Foods Inc., 
3327 W. 47th Place, Chicago 32. Copies for each 
member of the class may be had at no cost. 

A “Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains” will be 
sent free by Ralston Purina Co., 1102 Checker- 
board Sq., St. Louis, Mo. 

Material on rayon, including wall charts, 
teacher and pupil handbooks, and other aids, 
may be obtained from the Rayon Division, E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1. 

Copies of a picture book on the life of George 
Washington may be obtained from School Serv- 
ice, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh go. 
The offer is limited to 10 books for each class. 

“Famous Highways of This Amazing America” 
is a full-color, historical wall display which is free 
from the Greyhound Information Center, 113 
St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14. 

A picture pamphlet on “Butter Making” is 
distributed free by Paraffined Carton Research 
Council, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Copies of the color wall sheet on “Shoes Thru 
the Ages” may still be had upon request from 
Roberts, Johnson and Rand, 1501 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3. 

A 20-piece classroom kit on the sugar beet, 
including wall chart, photographs, and booklets, 
will be sent upon request by the U.S. Beet Sugar 
Association, Tower Building, Washington, D.C. 

Another use‘ul booklet which has been previ- 
ously mentioned in this department and which 
is still available to teachers is “How to Make 
Costumes for School Plays and Pageants.” For 
your copy write to Rit Products Corp., 1401 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7. 

The annual Visual Review, a magazine of 
audio-visual materials, is published by the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio St., 
Chicago 11. Copies are free. 


Exhibits from Britain 


The British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, are arranging itiner- 
aries for exhibits dealing with the social, cul- 
tural and economic life of Great Britain. The 
exhibits consist of large framed panels dealing 
with such topics as “British Labor,” “Britain’s 
Parliament,” “Education in Great Britain,” 
“English Law,” and “War Cartoons.” Displays 
may be borrowed for periods of from two to four 
weeks. Exhibitors pay cost of transportation from 
the last place of showing. 


Pertinent Publications 


Last year a group of twenty-seven Michigan 
public school administrators set out upon a thor. 
ough study of teaching procedures used by the 
armed services. A report of their findings has 
been published in a 44-page illustrated booklet 
entitled “Swords into Plowshares.” Copies of this 
valuable document may be obtained free from 
Eugene B. Elliott, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 

A. F. E. Simmons, head of the Geography De. 
partment, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
Mass., has compiled a useful list of teaching ma- 
terials for geography. Write directly to Mr. Sim. 
mons for a copy of Educational Paper No. 1, 
“Material Aids for Use in Teaching of Geog. 
raphy,” price 25 cents. 

An 8-page brochure outlining an entire’ pro. 
gram for arranging and conducting a one-d2 


clinic for teachers interested in better use of 
films may be obtained free from Encylopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Helpful Articles 


Baird, Thomas. “Films for Tomorrow,” Educational Screen, 
XXV: 358-361, 368, September, 1946. How official gov- 
ernmental films can acquaint people with world pro 
lems. 

Chandler, Anna C. “Program Enrichment for Elementary 
Pupils,” The Nation’s Schools, XXXVIII: 58-60, October, 
1946. Exhibits and other visual material enrich a unit 
on “Understanding Among Nations.” 

Crane, Mary Ellen. “Audio-Visual Aids In Education,” 
The Grade Teacher, LXIV: 21, 111, October, 1946. 
Summary of reasons for using audio-visual aids. 

Dennis, William M. “Transition to Visual Education,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, XXXV: 
424, October, 1946. Need for weekly or monthly school 
newsreel. 

Finger, Helen. “Let’s Know Our United States,” Children’s 
Activities, XII: 26, 39, October, 1946. An idea for a 
classroom tour of the United States. Attractive picture 
map is included. 

Gode, Marguerite. “Puppet Shows Begin in Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades,” American Childhood, XXXII: 194, 
64, October, 1946. Directions for making a puppet 
theater. 

“Pupils Make Own Murals and Posters,” The Nation's 
Schools, XXXVIII: 54-55, October, 1946. Examples of 
school-made posters and murals. 

Williamson, Alice. “The First Thanksgiving Dinner,” The 
Grade Teacher, LXIV: 41, 94, October, 1946. A play for 
primary grades. 

Yauch, Wilbur A, “Audio-Visual Aids No Panacea,” Jour- 
nal of Education, CXXIX: 240-243, October, 1946. Only 
as an educational program is consciously planned, with 
some desirable end in view, are the aids of any value. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE PROGRESSIVE 
MovEMENT. By George E. Mowry. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 
405. $4.00. 

By remaining faithful to the assignment he 
set for himself, Professor Mowry manages to 
treat the Progressive movement without getting 
the relation between the movement and the 
dominating figure of Roosevelt out of focus. 
He views progressivism as fastening “Jeffersonian 
idealism on a Hamiltonian structure in a partial 
realization of social democracy” (p. 11). There 
was, of course, a double line of genealogical de- 
scent from the “People’s Revolt” to the New 
Deal Mowry traces that which may be traced 
via the Progressives and the insurgent Republi- 
cans; and though he gives recognition to the 
parallel bloodline which ran from Bryan to 
Wilson to Franklin D. Roosevelt, it is not 
kerein his major concern. 

Chapter I reviews the not unfamiliar back- 
ground of the turn of the century, associating 
the rise of progressivism with a pattern of liberal 
protest against the apparent social callousness 
of government by the vested interests. With a 
rather fine sense of proportion, he preserves a 
sense of continuity of emerging social forces with- 
out losing sight of the marked influence of di- 
verse personalities. William Howard Taft, 
Joseph G. Cannon, Nelson W. Aldrich, Jonathan 
P. Dolliver are living characters in his pages. 

Theodore Roosevelt is treated with a studied 
objectivity. The author neither labors to idealize 
nor to muckrake him, yet the portrait is candid. 
The most unfavorable inference that might be 
drawn from the text is that progressivism in its 
phase of origin owed little to Roosevelt's leader- 
ship—he was something of a hitch-hiker. In his 
relationships with the movement there appears 
to have been at least as much of opportunism as 
of conviction, as much of ambition as of prin- 
ciple. Yet, as standard-bearer for the Progressives 
in 1912, he gave himself fully, even to subordi- 


/ nating himself to a “Cause.” Perhaps, in this 


brief, complete association with popular aspira- 
tions and the struggle for “human rights,” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt made the best sense of his re- 
markable career. 

Teachers will find useful information and in- 





sights relevant to a number of important aspects 
of recent history, often expressed in dramatic 
manner which will invite reading passages to 
high school classes. Among topics illuminated 
are the Payne-Aldrich tariff, the Pinchot-Ball- 
inger controversy, the Roosevelt-Taft personal 
relations, the 1912 election, and the hatred of 
Roosevelt for Woodrow Wilson. While teachers 
will find helpful detail and interpretation on 
these and other topics, scholars will respect the 
writer’s integrity and treatment of sources. It is 
too much to expect that in his willingness to 
write forthrightly on so many controversial per- 
sons and phases of recent history, the author will 
escape some challenge. 

The book contributes to a number of im- 
portant ‘understandings: it relates democratic 
thought and popular aspirations to two decades 
of American political life; it sheds light on the 
role of a number of significant actors in the 
recent political drama; it serves well in tracing 
the genealogy of the late New Deal; it helps to 
explain what happened to the progressive spirit 
in the Republican party. Says Professor Mowry 
(p. 377): “The death of Theodore Roosevelt also 
signified the death of a twenty-year-old political 
movement. For with him died the last hope of 
effective progressive action in the Republican 
party for at least two decades. As the lights went 
out at Oyster Bay the cold grey shadow of Calvin 
Coolidge fell across America.” 

The volume is attractive in format, well illus- 
trated with camera portraits and cartoons perti- 
nent to the context. Bibliography and index are 
adequate. The reader will forestall minor shocks 
to his sensitivities by turning first to a little job 
of editing. Change “greated” to “geared” (p. 6) 
and “arrangement” to “arraignment” (p. 53). 

RYLAND W. CrARY 
Columbia University 


WHAT THE SOUTH AMERICANS THINK OF Us. By 
Carleton Beals, Bryce Oliver, Herschel Brickell, 
and Samuel Guy Inman. New York: McBride, 
1945- Pp. 400. $3.00. 

Speculation as to the effect upon the thinking 

North American of a book about the United 

States from the Latin American point of view 


- $75 - 
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is an interesting one. Imagine a volume on the 
U.S.A. written by a competent Latin American 
journalist after a hasty trip from the cotton farms 
of the South by plane to the West Coast, thence 
again by plane to Chicago and south to New 
Orleans where he sails for home. This is the 
tradition of certain North American journalists 
who have toured South America by plane, 
_ making one or two stops in a country and upon 

returning to the United States have produced 
a book, loudly acclaimed by the publishers as 
the last word on Latin America. The resentment 
of the Latin American as a result of this has 
been more than justified. 

Perhaps the next best volume along this line is 
a book by North Americans on What the South 
Americans Think of Us. We could wish this 
book might have been done by Latins rather 
than people of this country—it would have much 
more significance. But here we have a book upon 
South America by able, informed North Ameri- 
cans in an attempt to give us, in not too offensive 
a.dose, a picture of some of our glaring mistakes 
and woefully bad manners when dealing with 
the countries south of Panama. 

A likely quartette of authors have divided up 
South America for discussions. Carleton Beals 
has surveyed Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. He 
frankly brings to our attention mistakes and 
bunglings in our relationship with these coun- 
tries; our high-handed influence in settling the 
Peru-Ecuador boundary problem which caused 
an outbreak of war in 1942—our “supposed im- 
perialistic designs . . . to take over the strategic 
Galapagos Islands” (p. 12.); our official support 
of monopolistic interests which control Bolivia’s 
great mines and enslave her masses, our non- 
understanding friendship propaganda, En 
Guardia for example, which “to the Bolivians . . . 
merely reeks of power, wealth and arrogance” 
(p. 35). In Peru our Good Neighborliness is 
viewed by many with suspicion—is it a mark of 
dollar-diplomacy, and will it end when the press- 
ing need for inter-American cooperation has 
ended with the end of fighting in the recent war? 
The problem of social discrimination is another 
one which the North American carries south and 
which brings resentment. How does it differ 
from the superman theories of Hitlerism? Yet in 
spite of it all we are achieving some understand- 
ing largely upon the basis of separating the 
sincere North American with his ideals for real 
cooperation from political diplomats and the 
groups who often formulate our foreign policy. 
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Bryce Oliver, a journalist with residence jg 
South America, writes on Brazil and Uruguay. He 
quotes a Brazilian official who says that “Amer 
can color-consciousness probably was doing more 
harm to United States-Brazil relations than al] 
other social and intellectual differences com. 


bined” (p. 95). American spending in Brazil dur. | 


ing the war years has brought an inflation which 
further irritates our South American neighbors, 
The North American tourist is too often ob 
noxious—he feels and acts superior—much more 
interested in what is done in Podunk, U.S.A, 
than quietly learning from his South American 
hosts. Brazil, says Mr. Oliver, is fast realizing her 
opportunities for trade with South Africa, her 
relations with Peru in the Upper Amazon and her 
great potential power as an independent nation 
and, as she matures, her greater opportunities for 
action independent from hav:pering directions 
from the United States. 

Uruguay, between Argentina and Brazil, says 
Mr. Oliver, is the real testing ground where sin- 
cerity and basic friendship are being carefully 
reviewed. 

Venezuela and Colombia are discussed by 
Herschel Brickell, Chief of the American Repub 
lics ‘Section of the Division of Cultural Co 
operation in Washington. He, therefore, is much 
more guarded in his presentation, and on the 
whole places our relations with those countries 
in a very favorable light. 

The veteran Samuel G. Inman concludes the 
book with sections on Argentina and Chile. 
After a brief historical introduction he ventures 
upon “Argentine Beef.” Why has the United 
States continued a policy clearly backed by 
lobbyists for the meat industry? Mr. Inman 
points out the pride of the Argentine in his 
white supremacy, his love of country, his belief 
in his own democratic ideals. Our bungling 
diplomacy has not aided us in understanding 
these people. Then Chile, the nation so depend- 
ent upon export of her nitrates and copper, 
their industries too often controlled by wealthy 
companies in the U.S.A. 

The volume is uneven, failing to give us a 
really good picture of ourselves. Perhaps this 
can not be done by North Americans. It is a 
step, however, in the right direction toward in- 
sight after which public opinion can formulate 
a realistic analysis of our blunderings and bring 
about a more intelligent and understanding 
relationship with our South American neigh- 
bors. 
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cA NEW (Concise Text for Effective Review 





e VITALIZED AMERICAN HISTORY e 


By Rovner and Fenton 





ideas and principles. 


320 pages 


104 Fifth Avenue. 





Presenting an unusual and complete students’ handbook tracing the significant 
patterns which have determined four centuries of American growth. 


A new illustrative technique employing color printing highlights the essential 


Send for your free examination copy 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 


Price 75 cents net 


New York 11, N. Y. 








A short bibliography of books in English 
completes the volume, 
DoroTHY WOODWARD 
University of New Mexico 


A Suort History oF THE Far East. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. New York: Macmillan, 1946. 
Pp. xiv, 665. $4.75. 

Professor Latourette’s new book is one of the 
steadily growing company of works intended to 
help Americans to acquire an adequate under- 
standing of the peoples across the Pacific. It is 
aimed to serve two constituencies, “the somewhat 
hypothetical ‘general reader’” and the college 
students and instructors who need a textbook on 
the Far East. In this second capacity A Short 
History of the Far East is assured of a large 
audience, Latourette is already one of the best 
known composers of textbooks on China and 


'on Japan, and this volume, which includes 


India and Southeast Asia as well, seems well 


designed for use in the survey courses on the 


Far East which are springing up like mushrooms 
in American universities. The book bears upon 
it the marks of a text—frequent italicized head- 


ings and a tendency to list matters in neat 
numerical categories, so that John Jones ’49, 
studying for the “final” in History 113, can easily 
memorize the seven features of the Six Dynasties 
period or the ten main characteristics of Chinese 
civilization. There are no photographs or lively 
charts to lure the “general reader’’—only a set 
of maps in the familiar, but undramatic, Mer- 
cator projection. The work is literally weighty 
and runs far beyond the 96 pages which the 
editors of pamphlet series seem to regard as 
about all the average American will take in at 
a dose. 

If the mechanics and the lack of eye-appeal of 
the book discourage the layman it will be un- 
fortunate, for A Short History of the Far East has 
great merits. In the first half of the book the 
author, with great skill, surveys and analyzes the 
historic cultures of the Far East as they developed 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Latourette is thoroughly acquainted with the re- 
search of specialists, and produces a narrative 
which is accurate, balanced, and well supplied 
with wise generalizations. One can get from the 
two chapters on old Japan (Chapters VI and 
VII) a better clue to Japanese behavior than one 








$78 


can obtain from reading nine-tenths of the pre- 
tentious discourses on the Japanese which have 
appeared since Pearl Harbor. In the second half 
of the book, Latourette deals with the tre- 
mendous impact of the Occident upon eastern 
Asia. He cuts a clear path through the complexi- 
ties of international politics in the Far East 
in the past 150 years. His own competence as the 
outstanding student of the Christian missionary 
movement gives him special ability to carry his 
discussion into the cultural dimension and to 
discuss the problems of contact and conflict be- 
tween civilizations. What the ultimate issue of 
those problems will be, no one can yet tell, but 
Latourette’s substantial work should help Ameri- 
cans to face them with understanding and to 
contribute to their solution. It is no small 
achievement to produce within 650 pages a re- 
liable, objective, and thoughtful summary of 
the historical experience of most of the human 
race from the beginning to A.D. 1945. College 
students, teachers who, at whatever level, are 
called on to deal with the Far East, and in 
fact any American who is willing to do solid 
reading about Asia in order to acquire real 
knowledge, will find Latourette’s A Short History 
of the Far East far and away the best one-volume 
survey of Eastern Asia obtainable. 
MERIBETH E. CAMERON 

Stanford University 


ComMMUNITY LIVING AND THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoo.. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association. Washing- 
ton: The Association, 1945. Pp. 351. $2.00. 
During the past fifteen years the community 

approach to education has been increasingly 

emphasized in American schools at all academic 
levels and in most subject fields. Among the chief 
institutional leaders in this movement is the 

N.E.A.’s Department of Elementary School Prin- 

cipals. In 1932 this department published The 

Principal and His Community as its Eleventh 

Yearbook. A decade later a committee on com- 

munity study issued an eighty-page bulletin en- 

titled “How to Know and Use Your Commun- 
ity.” Now the Department presents as its Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook a third and even more useful 
document in this field: Community Living and 
the Elementary School. 

It is now generally agreed that the school’s 
basic function is to improve the quality of human 

living, and that such improvement requires a 
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far closer cooperation between school and com. 
munity than has been typical in even the immedj. 
ate past. If our school instruction is to become 
truly effective, we must organize it around funda. 
mental human needs, both individual and group; 
we must directly relate school programs with 
community life processes and problems; and we 


must learn to provide extensive community study | 


and service opportunities for all our pupils. Such 
is the general philosophy of school-community 
relations which is now widely accepted by teach. 
ers and administrators throughout the nation, 

But verbal acceptance of a philosophy is not 
enough. General principles must be translated 
into particular policies, and policies must be im. 
plemented in terms of specific programs. It is 
precisely at this latter point that the present vol- 
ume proves its practical worth. Here are fifty. 
one articles describing briefly and concretely how 
elementary schools across the nation are now 
utilizing their communities as sources of learn. 
ing experiences. These articles are organized ‘n 
five major sections as follows: Part I, Relating 
Elementary Education to Community Life; Part 
II, Enriching the Curriculum from Community 
Resources; Part III, Building Community Under. 
standing of the School; Part IV, Meeting New 
Community Needs; and Part V, Adventuring in 
School-Community Coordination. 

Even though addressed officially to the elemen- 
tary school people, this Yearbook will be highly 
suggestive to the community-minded high school 
teacher and administrator as well. Particularly 
valuable for all school levels are such accounts as 
those describing how Des Moines surveyed its 
community and then issued a Handbook of com- 
munity resources; the “Musical Pictures” pro 
gram in Kanawha County, West Virginia; the 
way prospective teachers in a Buffalo Teachers 
College extend their own education through mak- 
ing community surveys; how all the schools of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, are educating for im- 
proved intercultural relations; the program in 
Larchmont, New York, where eighty-three par- 
ents regularly serve as school librarians, recrea- 
tion supervisors, hobby-group sponsors, and vis 
ual education and school publications directors; 
the adult education program in Sac City, Iowa; 
Seattle’s elimination of Hallowe’en vandalism 
through school programs; and the several ac 
counts of school-community planning on local, 
state, and regional levels. These and many other 
vital case studies in school-community coopera- 
tion should excite even the most lethargic teacher 
to improve his own professional efforts. In this 
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Size: 64 x 74 Inches 
Scale: 100 Miles to Inch 


NEW 


Off the press in 
November, 1946 





This large new Denoyer-Geppert Wall Map contains all of the latest PHYSICAL and POLITI- 
CAL data and is the finest, most up-to-date school map of ASIA available. 


Every day brings us news of new events and developments in the U.S.S.R., China, Japan, 
India, the Philippines, Siam, Java, Iran, Palestine, Iraq, etc. and the years ahead will witness 
increased activity in this section of the world. Map S3rp ASIA Physical-Political furnishes an 
ideal background for the classroom study of current Asiatic events and recent history. 


For complete information write 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


MAP S3rp ASIA 
Physical-Political 


Edited by Ellsworth Huntington of Yale 











excellent Yearbook he will find both guidance 
and stimulation to develop a broader program 


of effective school-community relations. 
Epwarp G. OLSEN 


Washington State Office of 
Public Instruction 


Tue ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SuBjecTs. By Luella 
Cole, New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1946. Pp. xxi, 455. $3.25. 

The author has given teachers a splendid book 
on the elementary school subjects. Her presenta- 
tion of the many problems involved in teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic is comprehensive 
and adequate. No attempt has been made to set 


} forth a definite pattern of teaching in these three 


areas. Rather, she has brought together the best 
thinking and writing on these tool subjects. She 
has given us a practical, readable volume for 
college students, busy teachers, and school ad- 
ministrators. The persistent problems in each 
field are presented and references for further 
reading are provided. The treatment 1s made 
by one who has had much experience in various 
aspects of elementary education. A good picture 


n this | of the place and value of these subjects in the 
) 


total elementary school program is given. 

The book has many characteristics of a source 
book. Part I, Reading, deals with the sensory 
equipment and eye movements, the important 
vocabulary problems, comprehension in general 
with special reference to the social sciences, in- 
terest and taste in reading, reading readiness, and 
remedial work in reading. Part II, Writing, deals 
with handwriting, spelling, oral and written 
composition, readiness to write, spell and com- 
pose, and remedial work. Part III, Arithmetic, 
deals with the fundamental combinations, higher 
operations with integers, common fractions, the 
solution of verbal problems, readiness to com- 
pute, and remedial work in arithmetic. 

Each chapter contains an abundance of au- 
thoritative footnotes and a brief summary. At 
the close of each part is an adequate list of ref- 
erences and problems to stimulate further read- 
ing and thought. The appendices which contain 
precepts for the teacher and explain terms and 
concepts related to testing programs are most 
valuable. Teachers and students will find the 
volume a constant source of help in answering 
everyday problems as well as a guide to further 
study of particular problems in basic subjects. 

Perhaps a better title would have been, The 
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education in disguise. The authors seem to as- 
sume that no general education should be pro- 
vided by colleges and universities after the usual 
sophomore year. In other words, they have not 
faced the fundamental problems of general edu- 
cation in higher education. 

This book represents the efforts of two eminent 
public school authorities who seem to have little 
or no regard for the “liberal arts” tradition of 
most of our colleges. In like manner the Harvard 
conunittee of university professors wrote their 
report largely out of touch with representatives 
of the public school outlook. Until we get the 
two together we shall miss some values that ought 
to be preserved in American education and we 
shall probably retain some outworn traditions 
that ought to be cast away. 

The use of The New American College as a 
title leaves the impression that this new institu- 
tion will sweep all before it, but it is more likely 
that it will be an additional American college. 
The authors themselves give a better clue when 
they say it might be called the “community 
college.” That would have sounded less ambiti- 
ous and more realistic. We will not do away with 
our present great network of colleges and uni- 
versities, and we should not try. The object is to 
extend education, not limit it. 

One last impression. For a book with a 1946 
copyright the book sounds in many respects as if 
it were more pre-war than post-war in outlook 
and context. For example, one of the arguments 
for combining the two-year junior college with 
the last two years of high school is that more 
students will be available! In 1946 that doesn’t 
sound like-an advantage; it sounds like a threat. 
Also, the authors refer on page 69 to a new col- 
lege for the education of teachers at Columbia 
University as an experiment that is now under 
way. “It has a highly selective enrollment. It has 
no time patterns—” New College was closed in 
1939 and indeed has no time patterns! Further- 
more, no item in the bibliographies is dated later 
than 1943, and the obvious role of the new 
American college in the face of the great clamor- 
ing of veterans and others for admission to col- 
lege has consequently been neglected. Perhaps 
delays in publication are the cause, but the 
manuscript seems several years old now, and 
when a war has been won meanwhile, the differ- 
ence is a great one. It is too bad, too, because 
the ideas are good and the cause is right. 

R. FREEMAN Butts 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THF PuBLIC SCHOOLS; 4 
STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES AND Ppag 
TICES IN SEVEN SCHOOL SysTEMS. By Theodoy 
Brameld. New York: Harper, 1946. Pp. ix, 264, 
$2.50. 

This book resulted from a survey conducted 
during 1944 and 1945 by the Bureau for Intep. 
cultural Education with the American Coungq 
on Education, the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education of the 
National Education Association, and the Amer} 
can Council on Race Relations as co-operating 
advisers. Since few communities can plead im 
munity from the intercultural conditions and 
problems described in these pages, Dr. Brameld 
has produced an analysis of intergroup tensions 
and a guide to action of value to every American 
educator concerned with making his school sys 
tem a force for increasing appreciation and co 
operation among our diverse cultural groups 
This realization goes far to offset the initial an. 
noyance experienced when the reader discovers 
that the identity of the towns and persons in 
volved is concealed behind fictitious names and 
Statistics. 

Dr. Brameld systematically examines each of 
the seven school systems with reference to their 
socio-political settings. Swiftly and deftly he sur 
veys in each school system the guiding philoso 
phy, the kind of administrative control, teacher 
organization, curricular and extracurricular ac 
tivities, adult education, community-school rela 
tions, and policies regarding minorities with 
respect to both teaching staff and students. Cam 
did, realistic evaluations and specific recom 
mendations conclude the survey of each city 
system. The standards of judgment thus estab 
lished can be used by any administrator to assess 
the effectiveness of his own intercultural effort 
and to improve thereon. 

Much in this study is disturbing. Out of a total 
possible score of 116, according to Dr. Brameld’s 
evaluation, three cities received 60 or less; two 
were rated in the 70's; only two in the 8o’s. High 
ratings on professions of democratic intentions 
were frequently counterbalanced by failures in 
making practical application of ideals. The care 
fully considered recommendations disclose great 
need of intercultural stock-taking and of vigorous 
effort, particularly with reference to the orienta 
tion and implementation of curriculum pro 
grams, to the improvement of PTA organizations, 
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and to the strengthening of adult education. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Brameld pins hope on several 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


facts. Administrators are found to be more alert 
than communities-at-large to the seriousness of 
majority-minority tensions. Promising experi- 
ments are being tried in a wide variety of situa- 
tions. Educators are facing opportunities cour- 
ageously although they well realize that educa- 
tional policies and practices in and of themselves 
are insufficient to uproot social prejudices. Pro- 
gressive elements throughout the community give 
support to intercultural programs. If this book 
receives the attention it deserves, many American 
school systems will streamline their intergroup 
activities during the coming months and Dr. 
Brameld’s desire to see democracy established as 
a principle of human relations from administra- 
tive headquarters to the kindergarten will be 
measurably closer to realization. 
PauL W. Coons 


Bulkeley High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


LookING AHEAD IN EDUCATION. Wrightstone, J. 
Wayne, Meister, Morris, Editors. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. 1945. Pp. xvi, 151. $1.50. 
Prepared to commemorate the seventy-fifth 

birthday of Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, and to recog- 

nize his leadership in experimental education, 

Looking Ahead in Education is somewhat unique 

among educational writings. Associates of Dr. 

Caldwell sought in this volume to look ahead to 

the newer trends in education. 

The interests and activities of the associates of 
Dr. Caldwell, who were available to write, de- 
termined the chapters of the book, rather than 
any plan for the systematic coverage of the edu- 
cational field. In addition to a preface and in- 
troductory sections by the editors and Dr. Cald- 
well, there are twenty-two chapters dealing with 
world service, community research, experimental 
education, measurement, personality analysis, in- 
telligence testing, occupational research, ele- 
mentary education, rural schools, reading, the 
teaching of history, the social studies, science in 


$83 


general education, science education, biological 
science, research in the teaching of science, 
secondary school mathematics, music education, 
the effects of military training on education, co- 
operative authorship, and authors and pub- 
lishers. Chapters are usually brief. The authors 
are, in the main, well known in American educa- 
tion. 

This book is a splendid tribute to one who 
contributed so significantly to experimentation 
and pioneering in education. Many of the chap- 
ters give an effective summary of the major trends 
in the area covered. Few, however, make a new 
approach or penetrate deeply the unsolved prob- 
lems. The briefness of the chapters tends to limit 
the thoroughness of the discussion. 

As the major focus of the volume is on the 
curriculum, teachers, administrators and students 
of education will be interested. Those concerned 
with each of the specific aspects of education 
covered by the chapters will find these particular 
sections of the book to be of value. 

Gorpon N. MACKENZIE 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDY GROUPS 


“Contribution of Agriculture” 
sponsored by International Harvester 
Company 

"Contribution of Petroleum” 
sponsored by the American Petroleum 
Institute 


Other programs to follow. 


Whether you use the group or class method 
in your social studies course, these programs 
offer a fresh, timely approach to such chal- 
lenging subjects as: America’s natural re- 
sources; soil conservation; our industrial 
set-up; inter-relation of industries, employ- 
ment and income; industries supplying 
food, clothing, and sheiter and their serv- 
ices to homes; contribution of science to 
agriculture and industry. 

Each program comprises an instructor's 


manual, illustrated two-color wall . arts. 
(22" x 34”), and digest leaflets for distri- 
bution to students. 
Available free to instructors and 
group leaders. 
a 
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